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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW 


About a metal you see every day ? 
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WHAT MAKES STAINLESS STEEL “STAINLESS” ? 


This high-speed train wears a gleaming sheath of steel 
that’s stainless—stainless because of the CHROMIUM it 
contains. Trains, planes, buses and cars of the future all 
will be finer still—and lighter, stronger, safer—because of 


increasing use of chromium in their steels. 
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HOW DO REFINERIES STAND WHY CAN THIS TRUCK "ta 
WHY DOES HER KITCHEN COME “jiffy clean’’?— THE “acid test’’?—Highly corro- it’’?—The steels of many truck 
Sparkling pans, pressure cooker, tableware, shining sink sive acids help refine America’s automobile bodies, spring 
and working surfaces in this modern kitchen all are highly oceans of high octane gasoline. But and other parts contain CHROW! 
resistant to rust, stain, corrosion—are easy te clean, attrac- today’s refineries withstand fierce —for chromium helps give th 
tive and long-lasting. Why? Because CHROMIUM has acids, high temperatures and pres- steels amacing resistance t 
imparted these prized qualities to the steels of which they sures— because CHROMIUM stoutly fatigue, wear. 


are made. fortifies their metals. 


’ 
= M is well known to many people for the ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY and other Unit 
powerful influence it exerts upon steel. Most of the of UCC, however, supply to industry such wonde 
alloy steels relied upon today for beauty, durability, working metals as chromium, manganese, and van 
and resistance to heat and corrosion now contain this dium. With these, and the many other basic r 
interesting element. materials produced by UCC, industry improves a thou 


Many years ago Units of Union Carbide discovered sand and one products that serve all of us. 


how to extract chromium from its native ore. They v 
since have been constantly at work on the ever grow- ae 
‘ fol ’ r 1 thei FREE: “PRopUCTS AND PROCESSES OF UCC.” Booklet 1-2, 

ig list of chro m alloys and their uses. , oe 
ing list 1romum 7s their uses an illustrated story of many basic materials industry uses 


Union Carbide does not make or fabricate steel. build this world about us. Send for a copy. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street 13 New York 17, N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS —Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES— National Carbon Comps" 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE—The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, ! 


SPECIALIZED BANKING 


a From the Customer’s Standpotnt 


OTH as to resources and ability to serve the public, the banks 
pes are today in the best position in their history to meet the specialized 


needs of business, large and small. 


The experience of the war has developed new industrial processes 
—we might almost say, new industries. We face an age of specializa- 
Unit tion, highly developed techniques, and perhaps narrower margins 


ner of profit. 


This means that customers will require from banks a high degree 
thou of accurate knowledge of what business is and the kind of financial 
help each particular business needs. For 42 years the officers of 
Bankers Trust Company have been selected and trained with these 


essentials in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Has your power equipment 
got its second “wind”? 


After the race to get “sample” prod- 
ucts to distribution points comes the 
second stage of reconversion. Pro- 
duction will have to be increased to 
expand the markets you’ve entered. 

Many manufacturers face this 
critical period with boilers, turbines, 
engines and electrical equipment 
that have been overworked during 
the war years and in the first spurt 
of reconversion. This equipment 
must get its “second wind” through 
rigorous inspections and servicing. 
Otherwise, accidents may cripple 
production. 

New power equipment is still dif- 
ficult to get. That’s why it will pay 
to safeguard your production by 
taking advantage of the protective 
features of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. The Company’s inspec- 
tions uncover accident-producing 


conditions in power units—guide 
you in getting them corrected betor= 
damage is done. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment inspec- 
tion. This staff draws upon the ex- 
perience the Company has gained 
in 80 years of specializing in one 
line—power-plant insurance. And 
its many field engineers are so lo- 
cated that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions that have made Hartford 
Steam Boiler the outstanding first 
choice among those who purchase 
Power-plant Insurance. Have your 
agent or broker give 
you further detailson 
how the Company 
can serve your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas, and Diesel Engines + Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


eRIED HANNEGAN 


obert E. Hannegan, the worried 
«man of the Democratic National 
mittee, sees votes slipping away in 
turn that White House affairs have 
n in recent months. 
Vhisked into the White House close 
, vear ago now, President ‘Truman 
t part company with personal and 
litical friends of humbler years. 
; was natural, particularly consider- 
the Missourian’s background. 


Conservative Ranks 

But it has become apparent that 

man’s selections for top Administra- 

, jobs are either men who have dem- 
rors fgptrated no particular qualifications 
ace these specific jobs—Reconversion Di- 

or John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
1ymondlilbor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Fco- 
nic Stabilization Director John C 
liet-or men whose connections do 
patently recommend them to Con- 
ss for posts calling for disinterested 
lic service—Edwin W, Pauley, nomi- 
ed as Under Secretary of the Navy, 
| George E. Allen, named as director 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp.— 
nt Food whose presence is giving a Tam- 


_— ny cast to the White House friend- 
or DAE circle. 

Markcdfamm Most of the President’s appointments 
Libraig® from conservative Democratic ranks. 


st of them are businessmen or law- 

ss, but the genesis of the appoint- 
S. Paints discounts them as an asset to 
siness in public opinion. It would be 
prising if Snyder doesn’t regard him- 
tas the antidote to Secretary of Com- 
se Henry Wallace, and there is no 
Sravifi@ubt that the President’s top deputy 
domestic affairs has sincerely and 
bggedly sought to get production roll- 
g through higher prices (page 15) and 
her reconversion policies that he has 
ight to initiate. 


wed to F.D.R. Line 


But at the same time that Truman 
hs surrounded himself with these con- 
watives, he has gone down the line 
t the New Deal program inherited 
pm F.D.R., and charged Snyder and 
‘other colleagues with responsibility 
p pursue New Deal policies enady laid 
bwn, and to push for action by a balky 
ongress on others. 

In this incongruity of men and ideas, 
‘not surprising that Congress has not 
en under any strong pressure, except 
m outside groups, to bring the Tru- 
im-indorsed proposals to life. The 
resident’s chagrin can be taken for 
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granted, but his legislative program has 
continued to drift, partly because the 
younger set of Administration officials, 
who launched it, found their hands 
more or less tied by the men Truman 
put in authority. Most of these younger 
men, who comprised Roosevelt's latter- 
day braintrust, have quit in disgust. 


CALL TO ACTION 


While the Administration’s man- 
power has steadily dwindled in numbet 
and force, Bob Hannegan has chafed, 
remonstrating with his chief. Whatever 
the economic and social implications of 
Truman's program, Roosevelt demon- 
strated that the same brand had polit 
ical oomph. So Hannegan has _per- 
suaded ‘Truman to let the Democratic 
National Committee take a hand in 
stirring the passive Democrats on Capi- 
tol Hill to action. 

To equip the committee for the 
“drive,” Hannegan is rounding up as 
many of the young braintrust as he can. 
Out from under Truman officialdom, 


some of them will willingly serve as 
pinch hitters. Some will be attached to 
the Democratic committec 
others will work off and on for fr 
Most of them will remain behind the 
scenes, planning legislative strategy, 
packaging the Truman proposals at 
tiactively, and furnishing congressmen 
with reasons why they can cither boast 
about or defend their vote for a partic 
ular Administration bill, 


Behind the Scenes 

i his resourceful group includes Rob 
ert R. Nathan, New Deal economist, 
once chairman of WPB’s planning com 
mittee and attached until t 


pas roll: 


recently to 
Snyder's Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion; Leon Henderson, New 
Deal economist and former price 
ministrator, whose personal appearan 
in many congressmen’s offices would not 
help Hannegan’s cause, but who is a 
skillful manipulator of legislative pro 
posals; Edward F. Prichard, Jr., now 
gencral counsel for the Democratic Na 
tional Committee, and previously ad- 


“CURMUDGEON” ICKES GIVES A READING 


Oily mud flew this week on Capitol Hill when Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes (right) was called to testify on the fitness of Edwin W. Pauley (left) 
to be Under Secretary of the Navy. Highlight of Ickes’ testimony before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee was the reading of his “memoirs,” in which 
was described a purported suggestion by Pauley that halting of the federal suit 
for title to submerged oil lands off California would result in substantial 
contributions to Democratic Party coffers by West Coast oil men. Ickes’ 


description: “. . . the rawest proposition . 


.. ever ... made to me.” 
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TIRES made with RAYON CORD keep them Safer' 


And soon you can have them on your car 


Dip YOU KNOW that the safety of the chil- 
dren in more and more of the nation’s 
school buses is being entrusted to tires 
made with rayon cord? 

... That millions of bus line passengers 

.and most of our vital truck cargoes 
have traveled with greater safety on rayon 
cord tires? 

... And that military vehicles—from 
jeeps to juggernauts—roll mainly on rayon 
cords at the Army's insistence? 

Because these precious people and 
things move more safely ... tire makers 
now are offering you rayon cord tires ... 
plus the promise of longer tire life, a4 
smoother ride, and greater gas economy! 


AMERICAN 


s 


You see, rayon is man-made, therefore it 
can be given the toughness . . . the cooler- 
running quality .. . the exact structure... 
the long life to fit precisely the needs of 
your tires. Engineers at American Viscose 
Corporation — working closely with the 
tire manufacturers — helped to develop 
these special rayon cords. 

Soon, rayon cord tires will be available 
to you—and a great new milestone in mo- 
toring safety will be achieved! 


The exciting story of rayon's success in 
bringing about greater driving safety will 
gladly be sent to you free. Write today for 
“The Record of Rayon Cord in Tires,” 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. 1.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Dei. 
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WHY THE ARMY USED RAYON CORD Ti, 7) 


Rayon cord makes tires stronger, safer. \igh lling 
Rayon is made in continuous filaments, of uni 

diameter and strength. Higher tensile strea hich : 
permits thinner sidewalls, reducing rubber-haq ission 


ing friction heat. Rayon retains more tq a 
strength at high running temperatures and ¥ st 
stands almost infinite flexing. (Source: Hear sed ( 


before a Special Committee Investigating the 
tional Defense Program. United Scates Sena 
Seventy-Eighth Congress, First and Second 5 
sions.) 
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MORE SAFETY—LESS OPERATING (0 


Bus and truck companies report that less tric 
heat, higher tensile strength, and greater unilot ould 
ity of rayon tire cords mean more safety « ™ 
running speeds. Rayon cord tires give longer 
greater mileage... D 


0 


reduce impact fei lures, ! 
outs, road delays, tire renewals. 


ASHINGTON BULLETIN Continued) 


4 y 
to Secretary of the Treasury Fred 
Vinson, and before that to Vinson 
James F. Byrnes, when they were 
ymic stabilization chiefs; Isador 
an. former chief of the U. S. Bureau 

bor Statistics, who handled many 
rial assignments for Roosevelt. 

eminent among others still on the 

yroll who will come to Han- 

mn’s aid is Paul A. Porter, chairman 

the Federal Communications Com- 

sion, who served the Roosevelt Ad- 
nistration in many capacities. 


e Expected 
Recruits for footwork on Capitol Hill 
ude Samuel A. O’Neal, former news- 
eman and the Democratic commit- 
s publicity director; Gael Sullivan, 
ond assistant postmaster general, a 
mer member of Chicago Mayor Ed- 
{Kelly's organization and the Army’s 
or relations. man in Detroit during 
war; Josiah E. Du Bois, Jr., New 
y lawyer, an assistant to Secretary 
the Treasury Vinson. 
Only time will tell how much success 
anegan’s push will mect. He will en- 
nter heavy resistance, as the same 
Deal-Conservative split in ‘Tru- 
n’s oficial family has divided the 
mocrats on Capitol Hill for years, 
i Hannegan’s recent efforts to break 
filibuster over the Fair Employ- 
mt Practice Committee were prompt- 
rebuffed. 


RINGS ON ATOM RESEARCH 


Atomic energy control legislation is 
ye to go before Congress, and there is 
ide agreement behind the McMahon 
ll. The War Dept. is known to be 
illing to go along with the provision 
hich gives authority to civilian com- 
«“iiissioners, with one very, very broad 
ind vqmervation: that decisions of the pro- 
Heaosed civilian commission which may 
fect national security—such as the li- 
nsing of private individuals to use 
fionable material—should be referred 
) the Joint Chiefs of Staff for study, 
d that if the commission and the 
bint Chiefs disagree, the President 
hould decide. 


ORLD RUBBER CONTROL 


Despite disbanding of the Combined 
aw Materials Board, the world supply 
' tubber will continue to be allocated 
‘ an international body—the newly or- 
nzed Combined Rubber Committee. 
lade up of representatives of the six 
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major producing and consuming coun- 
tries—Belgium, U. S., Canada, France, 
United Kingdom, and the Netherlands— 
CRC is likely to be in business for a 
long time, what with the continued dark 
outlook for natural-rubber supplies. 


ANDERSON REVERSES 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson is eating crow. 

Despite opposition ‘of the big farm 
organizations, except the Farmers Un- 
ion, he has fallen into line behind Presi- 
dent ‘Truman in asking Congress to ex- 
tend wartime food subsidies and price 
controls which expire June 30. 

With a rise in prices of industrial 
products sure to follow further relaxa- 
tion of hold-the:line price policy (page 


15), retention of tood price curbs now 
are more essential than ever to keep 
down the over-all cost of living 

Last fall Anderson optimistically an 
nounced that food subsidies could be 
terminated next July 1, but he 
crossed up by subsequent events 

Instead of declining along with wat 
time employment and payrolls, and ex 
erting a downward pressure on food 
prices, demand for al] foods continues 
to exceed the supply at ceiling prices 
And because of the long stalemate over 
industrial wages and prices, production 
of civilian goods is not vet competing 
with food for the consumer’s dollar. 


Wd» 


Crop Reduction Backfires 

When Anderson’s forecasting went 
haywire, it left him out on a limb with 
his 1946 reduced farm production pro 


White House pressure for congres- 
sional inauguration of a national pro- 
gram of scientific research apparently 
has broken the deadlock between the 
Kilgore and Magnuson bills to estab- 
lish a national science foundation. 
The split has been along left- and 
right-wing lines over the extent of 
the government’s control of scientific 
work that is federally financed. 

A compromise bill will shortly be 

introduced in the Senate that bears 
the names not only of the rival 
sponsors (Sen. Harley M. Kilgore 
and Sen. Warren J. Mzgnuson) but 
of Senators Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado, Claude Pepper of Florida, 
James W. Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Democrats all, and Leverett Salton- 
stall, Massachusetts Republican. 
e Issues—Until the last moment, 
three issues rankled in negotiations 
between government planners, repre- 
sented in the Kilgore camp, and sci- 
entists, led by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
director of the wartime Office of 
Scientific Research & Development. 
A previous attempt at compromise 
came close to settling them but not 
close enough (BW —Dec.29’45,p7). 
The final touches are as follows: 

(1) Administrative Control: The 
Kilgore plan for a federal adminis- 
trator, flanked by a 17-man advisory 
board of scientists and foundation 
officials, is amended to provide spe- 
cifically for nomination of candidates 
for the administrator’s job by the 


Science Deadlock Is Being Compromised 


board, while the President is left 
free to pick an outside candidate if he 
chooses. 

(2) Patents: Kilgore’s previous in- 
sistence on patenting in the name 
of the government is dropped. ‘The 
provision for retention, by contract, 
of patent rights by private research 
organizations is revised to put non- 
profit educational and other institu- 
tions on the same basis as other con- 
tractors. 

(3) Social Sciences: ‘The new bill 
will provide for financial aid by the 
federal government in this field, but 
will make the administrator and the 
board responsible for determining 
how far and in what directions. A 
special study is to be made for this 
purpose. The great number of possi- 
ble projects in the social science 
field, as compared with those in 
mathematical science, for example, 
makes administrative determination 
a practical necessity. 

e Nonpartisan?—Backers of the new 
compromise bill are hopeful it will 
be treated as a nonpartisan measure, 
although Sen. Raymond E. Willis, 
heading a group of seven Republi- 
cans, has sponsored a bill that would 
start from scratch with a survey by 
the National Academy of Sciences 
to determine what legislation is de 
sirable. Opinion on Capitol Hill is 
that the Willis bill is a mere gesture, 
so that Republicans can’t be accused 
later of having no science program 


_ OPEN YOUR 

BUSINESS HISTORY 

TO THIS EXCITING 
NEW CHAPTER 


You'll find that the facts about this 
rich territory, with regard to your 
particular industry, make highly 
interesting reading. For here is the 
fastest-growing industrial section 
of the United States—the West 
and Southwest. 


There’s a quick, easy way to find 
out all you want to know about 
this territory—raw materials, ac- 
cessibility to markets, labor sup- 
ply, electric power, water, natural 
gas and any other facts and figures. 


| Simply consult Missouri Pacific’s 
Industrial Development Depart- 
ment. The specialists who staff 
this Department and its Research 
Bureau can readily give you all 
information on opportunities for 
your business in this area. 


Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union Sta- 
tion, Houston, Texas. a of 


Your inquiry you may y, 4 4 
be sure, will be treated 
in strict confidence. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


NOW MORE THAN EVER 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


gram. Anderson had asked farmers for 
a net decrease, 10% below the wartime 
level. He also miscalled the postwar 
demand for wheat. Instead of an ex- 

cted 300,000,000 bu. carryover next 
laen the supply may be less than 100,- 
000,000 bu.—the smallest since 1937. 
The Agriculture Dept. is now working 
on orders to limit current holdings of 
wheat by millers. To divert more wheat 
to Europe, President Truman this week 
announced a nine-point conservation 
program including a ban on the use of 
wheat in the production of alcohol and 
beer. 


FROM THE SHIRT FRONT 


Release of some 3,000,000 high- 
priced shirts this week won't go far 
to overcome the shortage but there’s 
hope. OPA professes willingness to con- 
sider higher price incentives to mills 
making low-cost shirt fabrics. Price 
agency officials will meet soon with 
Civilian Production Administration 
men to try to evolve a formula for re- 
turning popular priced shirts to retail 
shelves. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Reports that meat rationing is likely 
because of the feed shortage are with- 
out foundation. With a greater number 
of animals forced to market, officials 
at Agriculture Dept. look for more meat, 
not less. 

Some changes in the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act may be in the 
wind that would clip the power of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission to 
reshuffle operating utility interests. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Robert V. Fleming heads the group 
of bankers who have been conferring 
with government officials on the tick- 
lish subject of postwar monetary and 
federal debt policies (page 19). As presi- 
dent of Washington's Riggs National, 
Fleming is geographically closer to the 
Treasury than any other banker in the 
country—just across Pennsylvania Ave. 
As chairman of the American Bankers 
Assn.’s committee on Treasury war bor- 
rowing, he is somewhat farther away. 
While the Treasury is determined to 
hold the cost of servicing its debt to a 
bedrock minimum, bankers are becom- 
ing more and more concerned about the 
shrinkage in interest rates and the pros- 
pect of perpetual government control of 
the money markets. 


A logical supplier f : 
. * IN 

you in JAMES‘ OWE .. 

played bridge lasi nigh, 


with an officer o/ the aN 
Marine Midland Baik: thei? 


Business, in essence, is sti!]—py opl 
Your ability to get needed materiak 
New York State may depend on havi 
accurate, current information as to x 
sources. This can well come from som 
one who knows the local business fin 
and the people who run them. 

In 41 communities of New York St 
the officers of these banks ofter ha 
this first-hand knowledge that you ned 
It’s their job to know the business 
their community... it’s their pleasuf 
to know the men who head it up... 


Marine Midland. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporc'or 
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The 1946 production setback had become severe enough by this week 
to justify fear of industrial shortages through most of this year. 


Whatever the cause or mixture of causes—strikes, price inequities, or 
management holdbacks—scarcities of most critical parts and materials are 
steadily getting more ominous. 

a 

Troubles in basic raw materials now have spread far beyond steel, 
although the steel strike has diverted attention from the others. 

Mine, mill, and smelter strikes have steadily fanned out in the non- 
ferrous lines. The country’s largest copper mine, at Bingham, Utah, is down. 
Other strikes affect various nonferrous metals. Adding to these troubles, 
Mexico’s nonferrous miners are still out. 

The situation in copper isn‘t attracting so much attention because there 
is a good stockpile. Also, this country recently renewed its agreement to 
import 20,000 tons a month, mostly from Chile. Zinc also is fairly plentiful, 
although the best grades persistently are short. 

But lead is a bad spot. The stockpile is below a month’s needs. Auto 
repairmen are screaming for storage batteries (although their fears probably 
are exaggerated in view of the few new cars produced and of first-quarter 
battery output scheduled above a year ago). 

No improvement is likely in lead until the price is raised enough to let 
mines bid for labor. (Britain tops our lead price abroad.) 


e 
Surprisingly few orders for nonferrous metals have been either canceled 


or deferred, even by strike-closed customers. 


They want deliveries for fear of higher prices. Some would place 
orders well into the future if suppliers would accept them. 


Even so, with steel down tight, some things have backed up. Tinplate 
mills, for example, use about 2,000 tons of tin a month; they haven’t been 
running and tin supplies will be eased proportionately. 

There also has been some slowdown in steel alloying materials. 

7 

Shippers of raw materials, in isolated cases, report difficulty in getting 
boxcars. Cars, they hear, are tied up on steel mills’ sidings. 

Other shippers, ordered to send materials to struck plants, don’t know 
where the stuff goes if it can’t pass picket lines. 

New York’s tugboat strike diverted ships to other ports, placing still 
another burden on the rails. 


€ 
The cost-price squeeze is pinching the brass mills hard. 
Like steel, these concerns have been telling OPA for weeks that they 
would have to have higher prices to meet current costs. One reason is the 
switch from high-priced war products to civilian output. 


They, like steel, have thought on several occasions that OPA was about 
ready to give them some help, but it has never materialized. 


So, when wage demands came, mill after mill was forced to close. 


o 
With strikes and production delays at their postwar peak, the investing 
public is due for a few disappointments. 


Already some earnings and dividends have been below expectations. 
You will find an occasional company which has had to fall back on its 
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BUSINESS WEEK tax carryback to stay out of the red for 1945. Earnings of a sprinkling of 
large companies—Atlantic Refining and Philip Morris are examples—have 
FEBRUARY 9, 1946 missed earlier estimates. 

Dividends fell off 7% in December (every year’s big month), reflecting 
uncertainty in some cases and actual reverses in others. The Dept. of Com- 
merce estimates cash dividend payments at $745,600,000 against $803,- 
400,000 paid in December of 1944. 


Kaiser-Frazer will have the first production lines moving with true post- 
war cars but will not do the job without some difficulty. 

Midwestern machine-tool builders report they haven't been able to book 
Kaiser-Frazer orders for desired delivery dates. A builder of huge presses 
was asked for three-month delivery, could promise no better than ten because ; 
of old customers’ work. He didn’t get the order. ws 

Quite a fistful of Kaiser-Frazer tool orders are floating around, and siness 
the bulk of the business is presumably still to come. ES (A 

With deliveries requiring three to ten months, it is likely the new ee 
Willow Run operation will be some time reaching full volume. dustrial 
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Higher industrial costs, with resultant price increases, are bound to 


mean higher expenses for farmers. This will change the parity setup to 
which supports for agricultural prices are tied. 


4 

| In fact, the cost of the things farmers buy was up a shade in January 
and prices of farm products eased a trifle. Thus the ratio of prices received 
to prices paid slid to 116 compared to 118 in December. 

This decline in the farmers’ parity ratio is symptomatic of things to 
come. Farmers may win higher ceiling prices to compensate for higher 
: costs of things bought, but there will be a time lag. The industrial price 
{ increases are already upon us. 


Thus for a time at least the parity ratio will go against farmers. ime co 


! This is a good example of how the parity ratio can decline even in a KINC 
# period of rising prices. 
At 116, however, agriculture is a good way above the 90% support 
a level. Only for farm products selling well below the average is the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. likely to have to start support buying soon. 
h a 
i! While the rise of 3¢ per five pounds of sugar at retail announced this 
week won't help OPA hold the cost-of-living line, it at least stands for the 
i, fact that Cuban sugar will start flowing this way again. 
‘| The final deal for 1946 sugar hasn’t been completed, but we are taking 
Cuba's crop at $3.67 acwt., subject to later adjustment. 
The crop, incidentally, will top last season’s drought-beset, hurricane- 
q swept output. The estimate is 4,700,000 tons against 3,900,000. 
; ° 
| Only time will tell whether the continued high rate of consumer buy- 
ing is due to inflation fright or downright need for goods. 

Anyhow, department store sales for the country have been averaging 
15%-20% over a year ago in recent weeks. In New York, which becomes 
inflation-conscious or shortage-conscious (and hoarding-minded) in a hurry, 
the rise has been 20%-25%. 


PAGE 10 In any event, lower incomes haven‘t yet caused buying caution. 
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UNERRING hands 
Wn 


need this Flcal“4 lamp 


Precision engineering and manufacture call for unerring 
hands. But hands, unfortunately, can do well only what the 
eyes see clearly. 


Aided by the flexible, intense localized lighting provided by 
Dazor Floating Lamps—instantly adaptable to the needs of 
each worker, each job—your employees will see the fine 
details of work easily, comfortably, accurately. Their hands 
will work faster with fewer mistakes and minimum fatigue. 


And a touch of the hand does it—floats the Dazor Lamp 
to any desired position, where, without adjustment or 
locking, it stays put until moved to a new position. This 
exclusive feature results from a patented enclosed balancing 


: mechanism. 


Near you is a Dazor-appointed distributor who is qualified 
to give sound, practical advice and application assistance. 
Phone him for detailed information and a demonstration 
of the Dazor Floating Lamp under actual working condi- 
fl tions. His name, if unknown to you, can be secured by 

writing to the Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4483 Duncan Ave., 

St. Louis 10, Mo. In Canada address all inquiries to the 


Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited, Toronto 6, 
; Ontario. STAYS PUT WITHOUT LOCKING 


PHONE THE DAZOR-APPOINTED 
DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU TODAY 


DAZOR floating LAMPS i 3 


FLUORESCENT an INCANDESCENT 


p—— CHOICE OF 4 BASES 


UNIVERSAL geacxer 
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he White House has decided to buy 
y out of the reconversion crisis. 
ith steel furnaces banked and as- 
ply lines stalled, with management 
panding a break in the price line to 
et wage increases, with more than 
90,000 workers already idle—and the 
mounting daily as lack of steel 
ngs on its “creeping paralysis” of the 
nomy—the Administration has form- 

d its third wage-price policy since 
an ran up the white flag. 

Dut of Consumer’s Pocket—At mid- 
k, while details of the new policy 
re still secret, rumor raced through 
wshington with a free rein, and re- 
s from high places contradicted one 
her: Reconversion Director John 
Snyder and Price Administrator 
ster Bowles were in agreement .. . 
would resign . . . Snyder would 
gn... the steel industry was satis- 
with the new policy . . . the steel 
ustry was dissatisfied . . . the auto 
ke would be settled quickly under 
new policy . . . the auto strike would 
on a little longer. 

One thing, however, seemed clear— 
cost of industrial peace, as assessed 
the Administration, would come out 
the consumer’s pocket. 

hat is the practical effect of the new 
, whether it sets up a “Big Steel 
ala” to allow wage increases 
bughout industry together with com- 
sating price increases, or whether it 
fs only a steel-price boost of up- 
ds of $4 a ton and lets the increase 
le up price tags on automobiles, re- 
erators, and other consumer dur- 
s right through the line. 

Around the Issue—The Adminis- 
ion had stalled for months, refused 
face the wage-price issue squarely, 

its actions have been a series of 
provisations. 

Aug. 18, shortly after V-J Day, 
ident Truman announced that war- 
¢ wage-brakes were off. But there 
sone “if.” Industry and business 
re free to lift wages if prices weren’t 
sted; those that required price in- 
ases had to be approved by the gov- 
ment (BW—Aug.25’45,p15). 

Since the criteria for getting such ap- 
val were clouded by geuecilitien such 


SITIOD 


eace: At Higher Prices 


As White House decides to buy its way out of industrial 
J reconversion turmoil, it seems clear that consumers must pay 
cost. Wage-price policy aims: more flexibility, more realism. 


as “to correct inequities and maladjust- 
ments,” that “if” quickly proved too big 
to handle. So on Oct. 30, the Adminis- 
tration specified three types of cases in 
which price ceilings could be pierced in 
order to provide higher wages (BW— 
Nov.3’45,p15). 

e Prelude to Strikes—That, however, 
was far froin an admission that the pres- 
ent price line could not be held. It was 
a time when the Administration’s 
thesis—that industry as a whole could 
afford substantial wage increases with- 
out raising prices—was in full flower, 
and Truman himself declared that the 
new policy “will not cause many price 
increases. 

In a matter of weeks, labor's big 
parade out of the factories was on— 
from their jobs on automobiles, meat- 
packing, clectrical equipment, transpor- 
tation, communications, steel. 

But if labor thought it had a trump 
card by bringing production to a stand- 
still, so did industry. With the carry- 


back provisions of the current tax law, 
General Motors, as an example, might 
still earn a profit with its hands folded 
(BW—Dec.1’45,p17). Moreover, with 
durable goods not yet rolling in quan 
tity from assembly lines, production 
stoppages strengthened industry's bar- 
gaining power for wringing real price 
concessions from the Administration 

e Falling Back Slowly—The government 
could point to almost 200 price in 
creases since V-E Day, in a variety of 
fields such as lumber, metals, building 
materials, chemicals, textiles, and paper. 
But these represented only a continua 
tion of the Administration’s policy of 
falling back ever so slowly, under the 
pressure for wage demands on the one 
hand and price boosts on the other. By 
the Administration’s own admission—as 
evidenced by the thinking of Reconver 
sion Director Snyder, Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator John C. Collet, and John 
D. Small, head of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration (BW—Feb.2’46, 
p5)—these increases aren’t enough to 
break the logjam in reconvers:on. 

Of the key officials concerned with 
wage-price policy, only Bowles remained 
to be convinced. As price chief, he has 
the responsibility for translating the 
White House policy into action, and 
up to now that policy has consistently 
called for holding the present price line 
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Chester Bowles, OPA administrator (right), was directly in the line of fire this 
week as the barrage against price control grew more intense. Indicative of the 
heavy pressure was his reversal of an old saw, recited to newspaper reporters on 
the steps of the White House (above): “I’m still working for the government. 
The pay is good and the working conditions are lousy.” 


by forcing business and industry to ab- 
sorb price increases. 
e More Realism—The Administration’s 
newest policy does not mean that cost- 
absorption will be discarded; but it does 
mean that it will not, be carried out so 
literally as it has been in the past. 

Nor does it mean that price control 
is a dead duck. The latest moves 
toward more flexibility, more realism, 
in pricing policies will improve OPA’s 
chances for continued life. The final 
decision is now being shaped on Capi- 
tol Hill, where hearings on extension 
of the price control act have already 
begun 

It does mean that the Administration 
has decided to carry on its battle against 
inflation from a higher price plane. 

Whether that gas will be pushed 
up when industry and labor dig in on 
the higher ground will be apparent later 
in the year 


Price Crisis Closes Plants 


“We believe that some price 
controls are still necessary, but we 
also believe that adjustments of 
price controls are essential if we 
are to have the full production 
which is requested by our govern- 
ment and which is vital to our na- 
tion in this critical postwar 
period.” 

That statement was made on 
Jan. 17 by the Ray-O-Vac Co., 
Madison, Wis., in announcing 
that it was forced drastically to 
curtail production in all bettery 
plants because OPA had not 
acted on a request for price relief 
made by the company six weeks 
previously. 

Here was the situation at Ray- 
O-Vac two weeks later: 

OPA auditors were poring over 
the company’s books. Waiting 
upon OPA’s decision were 1,000 
workers who had been laid off at 
the Madison factory, and at its 
Lancaster (Ohio) and Sioux City 
(lowa) branches. 

Straight-time wages, not in- 
cluding overtime, are now more 
than 35% above 1940-41, and 
other costs have risen as well, ac- 
cording to company officials. The 
price for the product remains 
at the October, 1941, level. 

While conditions in Ray-O-Vac 
and numerous other industrial 
plants with similar problems don’t 
get the headlines that U.S. Steel 
does, they provide evidence that 
industry, from top to bottom, has 
passed from a w age crisis to a price 
crisis (BW—Feb.2’46,p15). 


Color Video Now? 


Demonstrations by CBS are 
calculated to force a showdown 
with RCA on early practicability 
of high-frequency television. 


Current demonstrations of ultrahigh- 

frequency color television by Columbia 
Broadcasting System are sparking a 
long-standing controversy between CBS 
and Radio Corp. of America over tele- 
vision standards. The issue is whether 
the radio industry should go ahead now 
with the full-scale commercial develop- 
ment of black and white television in 
the lower frequencies or wait (CBS says 
a year, RCA says five or more) until 
high-frequency color video becomes 
commercially practicable. 
e For Purposes—When RCA 
unveiled its color television six weeks 
ago (BW—Dec.22’45,p21), the demon- 
stration was served up as proof that, as 
a commercial medium, it is still a long 
way off. CBS’ color, now being shown 
to the press and trade in demonstrations 
which will continue for the next fort- 
night, is designed to prove the opposite 
thesis—that high-frequency color already 
is out of swaddling clothes. 

Hence, as might be expected, observ- 
ers who have seen both shows generally 
agree that CBS’ color looks better than 
RCA’s—which was pronounced pretty 
good—although both companies use 
essentially the same system. 
® Answer Required?—Consensus is that 
CBS’ color is good enough to demand 
an answer from RCA (which intends to 
stand pat on its previous pronounce- 
ments as long as possible) and, eventu- 
ally, from the Federal Communications 
Commission, which has the final say 
on where television will come to rest in 
the spectrum. 

Most importantly, CBS’ current 
demonstrations are the first high-fre- 
quency color television broadcasts using 
equipment powerful enough for com- 
mercial operation—a 1,000-watt trans- 
mitter built by Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp. (BW—Dec.15’45,p83). 
¢ By Contrast—Last fall, CBS privately 
broadcast high-frequency color using a 
low-power, experimental transmitter 
(BW—Oct.13'45,p96). Other demon- 
strations have been closed circuit, line 
transmissions or (RCA’s) point-to-point 
broadcasts on a directional beam. 

Thus CBS already has partially an- 
swered one of the most important argu- 
ments against rapid development of 
color television—that it is one thing to 
demonstrate high-frequency color ex- 
perimentally, another to develop equip- 
ment for commercial broadcasting. 


Encased in an unusual plastic cabin, 
a new receiver developed by Colum 
Broadcasting System is designed { 
television broadcasts—in ful! color; 
black and white—on ultrahigh { 
quencies above 480 mc. CBS thin} 
such receivers will cost only abo 
10% more than those for lows 
quency black and white televisi 
(expected back on the market th 
spring priced from $200 up). Rad 
Corp. of America has said color s 
will cost five times as much. One ; 
dependent guess: They may cost 5 
more until volume output is reache 


here are still many rocks in Colu 
bia’s path. 

e Field Tests Needed—The Fede 
transmitter and the CBS-developed 

ceivers which accompany it have » 
yet been subject to field tests which 
show whether high-frequency color a 
be successfully received not only wit 

a radius of a few city blocks, a 

present showings, but over a distan 
of 30 miles or more. 

Use of higher frequencies tends 
shorten the radius of effective bro 
casting. This is essentially the pm 
lem that has recently cropped up 
connection with FCC’s standards ft 
frequency modulation (BW-I eb.2’4 
p82). 

CBS demonstrations are using fil 
The network will not have equipme 
for live pickup of high-frequency © 
until sometime this spring. RCA 
ready has demonstrated live pic kup, , 
with results which appear, technics 
somewhat inferior to the CBS film sho 
ings. Bar 
e Weighing the Argument—W hile ht 
servers pare down the RCA estimate a 

ake 
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years tO develop color commercially, 
also regard CBS’ prediction—that 
; is possible by early 1947 if the 
radio industry puts its shoulder 
* he wheel—as optimistic. 
yen if the CBS demonstrations and 
i tests convince FCC that com- 
cial television should be boosted up 
the spectrum without further delay, 
business of setting new standards is 
nd to be a lengthy one. 


owners in the area desig- 
ed last week as headquarters for the 
ited Nations Organization greeted 
e promised honor with a roar of indig- 
ion which continues in full volume. 
test of citizens threatened with dis- 
session was tempered by a polite 
rus of state officials conscious of the 


: stige that would radiate from the 
low-id capital, and by a few words of 
clevisiofiif&|come from such notable residents as 
ket timp. Clare Booth Luce. Neighboring 
Rad mercial interests, of course, glowed 


h anticipation of stimulated busi- 


$ 
One il The 42 square miles which were first 
ost 5)"Moice of the UNO inspection group lie 
de the New York-Connecticut line, 
th slightly more than half in the 
er state. Borders were drawn so as 
Colygg avoid the populous centers of Stam- 
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It took some three years for FCC to 
fix the present commercial: standards for 
low-frequency black and white. De- 
termination of similar standards for high- 
frequency video is not likely to be much 
less time-consuming—particularly in 
view of delaying tactics which can be 
counted on from the part of the indus- 
try that is determined to exploit low- 
frequency black and white without wait- 
ing for color, 


NO Darkens Provincial Door 


A bit of Connecticut and New York awakens to find world 
its stoop—and is upset about it. Local business stands to profit, 
ever, which will offset inconvenience of being earth’s capital. 


ford and Greenwich, but the interna- 
tional housewives will do their shopping 
in these towns. 
e Assembly Will Choose—Recommen- 
dations on the site were submitted to 
UNO this week for discussion and final 
vote by the assembly. ‘The imspection 
committee, headed by Dr. Stoyan Gay- 
rilovic of Yugoslavia, flew back to Lon- 
don on the wings of the verbal storm 
it had created. Alternate sites submitted 
to the assembly were Hyde Park (fa- 
vored by most forecasters) and the Blue 
Hills-North Shore district near Boston. 
Opinion is heavily weighted in favor 
of the Stamford-Greenwich selection. 
Russia insisted on a U. S. rather than 
a European location and wants UNO 
close to New York. The delegates must 
be handy to port and air facilities. And on 
the personal side, they prefer to be near 


r 
aN 
<<, 


1, ,qagcat the geographical center of the recommended UNO headquarters site 


nate ght) is Banksville (above), typical of the area’s sleepy little towns now wide 
ake and protesting loudly against being incorporated into a world capital. 
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the cosmopolitan diversions of New 
York. 

@ Realty Problem—The original plan 
called for a site within about 50 mules 
of a large city. At its southern point 
the Stamford-Greenwich tract is about 
16 miles from the New York City line 
It comprises some of the most beautiful 
and expensive residential areas in the 
country. Roads wind between stone 
walls to big houses on the rugged hills. 
Both the native Yankees and wealthy 
newcomers who work in New York are 
predominantly conservative, which may 
add a sharper note to their dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Acquisition of the land by UNO 

would mean the eventual evacuation of 
about 5,000 persons. ‘Town officials 
worry over the estimate that UNO’s 
occupation would remove $60 million 
of property from Connecticut tax rolls 
and perhaps a smaller amount from 
New York rolls. High realty costs may 
be a stronger argument against the area 
than objections of citizens. Land alone 
would cost $18,816,000. 
e Status of Zone—The states of New 
York and Connecticut or the federal 
government would have to condemn the 
properties and sell the area to UNO 
im one piece. Authorities have tried to 
reassure Owners by protesting that fair 
valuations will be paid, but there is no 
assurance that current booming real es- 
tate demand will be the guide. 

A tentative draft of a treaty between 
UNO and the U. S. provides that UNO 
shall have full ownership of land and 
buildings after the tract has been turned 
over to it. The price paid by UNO 
would be credited against U. S. contri- 
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Until a permanent U.S 


. headquarters is ready, UNO may take up Nelson Rockefeller’s invitation to use his 
Theater (right) for general meetings, accept publisher Ogden Reid’s offer of his mansion (left) for commiti 


Tonpesilly, UNO’s staff may occupy part of the rpm lelend plant of wy Gy ese the RFC ap 


butions to the organization. ‘There- 
after the zone would be under UNO 
authority, the U. S. he ving no say as to 
rules governing entry into the zone or 
conditions under which persons may 
reside there. Outside police could enter 
the zone only with UNO’s permission, 
but the U.S. would apply therein its 
ordinary civil and criminal law, 

© No Extraterritoriality—Proposals envis- 
age the UNO area as policed by interna- 
tional guards handling routing matters 
(such as trafic). But a murder would 
mean a summons for a New York or 
Connecticut state policeman, just as a 
city cop may be called in to take a 
por off a foreign ship in an Ameri- 
can port. There is to be no extraterri- 
toriality such as that formerly in force 
in Shanghai. 

It will be roughly five years before 
UNO can move into its American home. 
The interval will be spent in temporary 
quarters in or near New York City. 
Nelson Rockefeller has offered the use 
of Rockefeller Center’s 3,500-seat Cen- 
ter Theater ‘for use of the assembly 


starting next September. (This theater 
is now tenanted by the show Hats Off 
To Ice and is not to be confused with 
the famed Music Hall a block north.) 
Not to be outdone, publisher Ogden 
Reid invited the UNO secretariat to 
take over his huge chocolate-hued 
mansion on Madison Ave. Plans also 
provide for the main body of 2,000 
workers on the secretariat staff to occupy 
the administration and service build- 
ings of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. plant 
at Lake Success, Long Island. ‘The struc- 
tures must be acquired from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

e Large Staff—UNO will bring in about 
10,000 persons of diverse tongues and 
nationalities. The figure may ultimately 
be increased to 30,000, in which case 
130 square miles might be added to the 
42 now under consideration. 

In its permanent home the UNO will 
have separate buildings for the general 
assembly, the secretariat, the security 
council, a library. The Westchester air- 
port in the area probably will be greatly 
enlarged. Two or more hotels and sev- 


eral apartment houses will provide | 
ing quarters. If present homeown 
are allowed to remain during alterat 
by UNO (a likely possibility), th 
would have to become renters. Pt 
testing owners find a special reason f 
resentment in the bland announceme 
that UNO is taking sufficient acres 
for a “green belt” surrounding the 7 
to protect its privacy. 

e League More Modest—The project 
far more pretentious than that: of t 
League of Nations at Geneva, Switz 
land. All the League activities exc 
those of the International Labor Of 
were housed in the $10,000,000 pala 
Besides the palace, the League ow 
only a few adjoining residences and g 
dens. The great palace is now shutter 
and silent, though it has been kept 
standby condition. Delegates of 4+: 
tions will gather there this spring { 
summer to transfer all assets to ' 
UNO. Genevans and many other Eu! 
peans hope the establishment wi 
used for UNO’s Economic & Sox 
Council, and other regional act) vities 
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wer since the war ended, Washing- 
has been telling the country that 
best defense against inflation is an 
anche of production. Somewhat less 
been said about the chronic post- 
dificulties that inevitably will go 
, a national debt of $275 billion. 
flation Influences—Until the 
atry grows up to the debt—or washes 
wn by permanent price inflation— 
authorities will have two persist- 
headaches. One is the technical 
bem of debt management—main- 
ping equilibrium in the market for 
emment securities, refunding matur- 
issues, adjusting maturities and in- 
st rates. The other is the related 
much broader problem of minimiz- 
the inflationary influences that a 
debt almost always exerts on an 
nomy. 
jow that the war is over, the gov- 
ment must decide on a more or less 
manent fiscal policy, keeping both 
se points in mind. 
beates Uncertainty—For the better 
of five years, the Treasury and the 
] Reserve Board have been run- 
g the money market to suit them- 
yes, with the necessities of war as 
ir justification. Transition to peace 
snot make their necessities any less 
ssing, but it creates uncertainty, and 
market loathes uncertainty. 
is is the background of the con- 
ences now being held in Washington 


= 
Ipproi 


vide I 


neowne 


iteratiogml New York by authorities of the 
y), th@@easury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
crs. Palm with officials of leading banks and 
-ason Burance companies. No one knows 
nceme™m just what will emerge from these 
 acreag™mferences, but one thing is certain: 
the zomlie government is not going to agree 

any real relaxation of its control of 
project M® money markets. For that reason, 
t of tin if the final decision is nothing more 
Switz@@n a restatement of present policies, 
s cxco™vill be as important as anything that 
1 Of happened to the country’s money 
) palaiiiid credit structure since the establish- 


> owngment of the Federal Reserve System 
and gilm 1914. 
hutteqgBanks Are Key Point—The confer- 
kept @es with the commercial bankers are 
f +4 ecially important because the banks’ 
oring @M@ldings of government securities are 
to “@eey point in the inflation problem as 
cr Eu@@@ll as in the technical task of debt 
will @nagement. By the end of October, 
Soc@#45, commercial banks were holding 
ities. 84,200,000,000 worth of governments. 
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stional Debt: a Dual Problem 


Government must reconcile passion for low interest rates 
investors’ demand for adequate yield. This means deciding (1} 
to maintain price of its securities, (2) how to minimize inflation. 


Moreover, increases in bank deposits, 
principally as a result of government war 
financing, have created a fund of liquid 
purchasing power that comes close to 
$100 billion. 

(Bond sales to banks are directly in- 
flationary. When a bank buys a gov- 
ernment bond, it pays for it by creating 
a deposit credit in much the same way 
that it creates a deposit for an ordinary 
business borrower. When the govern- 
ment spends what it has borrowed, it 
transfers this deposit into the hands 
of an individual or corporation where it 
can be used to bid up the prices of 
goods or securities.) 

Banks, whether they liked it or not— 
and most of them liked it—have been 
the mainstay of the war financing pro- 
gram. The Treasury, at the beginning 
of the war, decided that its huge revenue 
needs should be met (1) as much as 
possible from the savings of individuals, 
corporations, insurance companies, and 
other nonbank investors, thus holding 
bank-credit expansion to a minimum; 
and (2) at the lowest possible rates of 
interest, so as to keep the debt service 
low. 


In practice, what happened was that 
the Treasury got what it could from 
other investors and then drew on the 
banks directly or indirectly for the rest. 
e Few Protests—Although the ‘Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board didn’t 
give the banks a chance to say no, few 
bankers protested. Aside from the pa 
triotic compulsion, there were two fa 
tors that made them happy to string 
along. One was the evaporation of ordi- 
nary business loans as the government 
began to pour out money for war pro- 
duction. The other was the promise of 
the Federal Reserve System to support 
all government issues at par by open 
market operations. Since this promise in 
volved a corollary commitment to ex 
pand Federal Reserve credit to provide 
the banks with the reserves they needed 
to build up huge portfolios of govern 
ments, banks were able to push up their 
earning assets beyond anything the, 
had ever dreamed possible, without tak 
ing any risk of losing by a drop in the 
market. 

All in all, banks, including the Federal 
Reserve banks, took about 45% of 
the total increase in the government 
debt. After the first few war loan drives, 
the Treasury started limiting its direct 
bank offerings to shorter and shorter 
maturities with correspondingly lower 
interest rates—one-year certificates pay 
ing §% and three-month bills paying 
&%—but it still made all bonds up to 
ten years’ maturity cligible for bank put 
chase. By buying these issues from the 


GILDING THE BARRACKS FOR PEACE 


Coast Guard bungalows and barracks at Manhattan Beach lose their wartime 
austerity as an application of bright paint and the installation of household 
equipment convert an erstwhile training station into a community of homes. 
Part of New York State’s $5 million emergency program, the development will 
provide 600 apartments for ex-servicemen; its sister project at Fox Hills, Staten 
Island, will afford 700 more. And there have already been 18,000 applications 
to fill them—including some of the veterans now at work on the jobs. 


Speed records are short-lived in this age of flight. This week those for trans- 


continental flights toppled again when a Transcontinental & Western Air 
Lockheed Constellation landed (above) at New York with 52 passengers 
aboard. Its time from Burbank, Calif., was seven hours, 27 minutes, 48 sec- 
onds, trimming about four and one-half hours off the previous record—set by 
TWA in 1940. On Tuesday, the company—now adopting the name Trans 
World Airline—augmented its domestic business with regular Constellation 
flights to Paris, expects to begin flights to Rome next week. A plane of the 
same type, operated by Pan American, hung up another record this week— 
New York to Hurn, England, in 12 hours, nine minutes. And American Air- 
lines started New York-Stockholm scheduled flights last week with DC-4’s. 


original nonbank purchasers, banks con- 
tinued to supply a large part of the 
credit that went into the Treasury’s big 
drives. 

e Refunding Problem—As long as it was 
trying to borrow $20 billion at a throw, 
the Treasury looked indulgently at this 
tendency of the banks to edge over into 
the longer, better-paying maturities, but 
the end of the war brought a change. 

Now the Treasury’s big problem is 
not to raise new money but to refund 
the debt it has outstanding. Since it is 
determined to hold the cost of the debt 
down to rock bottom, it wants to keep 
about half its obligations floating in 
short-term issues where the interest rate 
is ata minimum. It has little sympathy 
with desire of banks and other investors 
to shuck off their #s and és in favor of 
ten-year 2s. 

Protests also are coming from another 
direction. The pressure in the long-term 
and intermediate market has driven 
prices up to the point where insurance 
companies and other institutional in- 
vestors complain that their money can’t 
cam enough to support them. The low 
return in the government bond mar- 
ket undoubtedly is driving money into 
stocks and lower-grade corporate bonds, 
thus contributing to the general secur- 
ities boom. 
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e Tricky Twist—From the standpoint 
of broad inflation control, bank bond- 
buying has a dangerous twist. The banks 
pay for their purchases by creating a 
new deposit credit on their books. Thus, 
every transfer of a bond from a nonbank 
holder to a bank causes an increase in 
deposits and a potential jump in pur- 
chasing power which may go either into 
consumer goods or into capital items. 
This is what Federal Reserve Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles had in mind when 
he recently warned against the “mon- 
etization of the public debt” (BW —Jan. 
26'46,p7). His statement is underlined 
by rocketing quotations for stocks, 
bonds, and real estate, as well as by the 
mounting pressures on prices of goods. 
Ordinarily, the Federal Reserve Board 
would try to handle a situation like this 
by selling some of the bonds it has in 
its portfolio. This would draw down 
bank reserves (bank deposits with the 
Federal Reserve banks) and force a gen- 
eral tightening. But open market selling 
is a tricky thing with a debt of this size 
outstanding. A slip-up might break the 
market, or the sales might weaken the 
short-term prices without having any 
effect on the longs. 
e “Moral Suasion”—Bankers argue that 
the sensible thing would be to raise the 
rate on short issues and increase the 


supply of long-term bonds 
some of the floating debt 
directly counter to the Tr 
sion for making the most of 
§% rates. 

All these points will be 
the conferences now under \ 
whole thing may be settled \ shou; 
formal action. Federal Rese: © of, 
always have leaned heavily o: Y 
call “moral suasion”—which 
face argument supported by 


of the board’s powers to mate thins 
uncomfortable for a recalcitra:it bani. 

If bankers get their way in part. +, 
monetary authorities might «: nsent ; 
a hardening of short-term ratcs, whim 


would automatically take a lot of 4 lea 
pressure off the longs. Inde 
e A Special Security?—There ire othe 
possibilities, however. It may have beg 
pure accident, but just as the confe; 
ences started Simeon E. Leland, chai; 
man of the Chicago Federal Res: 
Bank, appeared to let a cat out of th 
bag by mentioning a proposal to x 
quire banks to keep a specified part 
their assets in a special governme: 
security bearing a starvation rate 
terest. 

This is by no means a new cat. It} 
become quite a pet of some economist 
during the last few years, and scholar 
have even found mention of a simil: 
proposal in the writings of David R 
cardo, who complained more than 
century ago that the Bank of Englan 
was making too big a profit out of th 
bonds issued to it in connection wit! 
the Napoleonic wars. 
© Legislation Feared—Even so, the mea 
tion of a special security at this tim 
is significant. Banks have been comir 
in for criticism in Congress. Some in 
fluential bankers feel that to avoid dras 
tic regulation they may some day ha 
to accept an arrangement that would 
sterilize part of their bond holdings an 
put them on a special low-interest bass 


OPA RULES BIND STATES 


OPA was upheld by the Suprem 
Court this week on the applicability 0 
its price regulations to the states. l 
7-to-1 opinions written by Justice Hug 
Black, the court held that OPA had 
the right to set a ceiling price on th 
sale at public auction of timber on schoo 
lands, and that OPA’s ceiling prices 0! 
used farm tractors were applicable t 
the sale of a tractor by Twin Falk 
County, Idaho. 

Justice Black held that the state 
power to make sales must be subord: 
nate to the power of Congress, excrted 
in the price control act and regu|ations 
to fix maximum prices to carry on Wa! 

Justice William O. Douglas “ 
sented. 


wm 
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ubber Answer 


’ Nationalizing production of 
plored i nthetics is recommended by 
justry as a security measure. 
;a club over prices, too. 

“Gl One of the nation’s most trouble- 


me economic ose 7 wag to solve 
\e  pubber problem—will be answered 


i . . -3 policy of nationalizing the produc- 
ts ‘, tig of synthetics if the Truman Admin- 
hsent 4 


* “Gation accepts the recommendations 
) \SCH leading rubber manufacturers. 

* Of (Gt definite Control—Meeting as the in- 
stry advisory committee of the Ci- 
‘ian Production Administration’s Rub- 
: Division in Washington, the 
dustrialists agreed that: 

(1) The government should continue 
definitely to own and control the war- 


ire othe 
idve beer 
© confer 
1d, chair 


Resen 


‘t Of thie synthetic rubber industry. 

' [0 1G (2) At least 250,000 tons af srateetic 
' Pct Ger should be produced annually 
craumet vardless of costs or how much natural 
€ Of in 


»bber is available. Facilities to pro- 
xe another 350,000 tons should be 


it. It ha tained in standby condition ready to 
pee, ¢ placed in operation on short no- 
Scnolar 


ce. (Total wartime capacity approxi- 


ing. It will, in the opinion of the manu- 
facturers, save American rubber con- 
sumers hundreds of millions of dollars. 
e Needed for Security—There is little 
doubt that most if not all of the indus- 
try’s views will be incorporated in the 
report of the Interagency Committee 
on Rubber Policy. The committee’s re- 
port to the White House is expected 
within the next few weeks. 

W. James Sears, director of CPA's 
Rubber Division, and Wiiliam L. Batt, 
chairman of the interagency committee, 
met with the manufacturers on the rub- 
ber problem. Batt is drafting the policy 
report. 

The industry executives indicated 

that much as they dislike the virtual 
nationalization of the synthetic indus- 
try, they had no other choice. 
e@ Market in Doubt—Private business 
itself is not willing to buy the govern- 
ment-owned plants. The reason is that 
no investor in such a project can get any 
assurance that there is a long-term and 
profitable market awaiting man-made 
rubber, since natural rubber prices could 
fall to or below GR-S. In that case, 
unless there is some government-con- 
trol compulsion, there would be little 
use of synthetic except for special pur- 
poses. 

Right now the government is selling 
synthetic both to domestic plants and 
for export at 184¢ a Ib. ‘The State 
Dept.’s recent agreement with the Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and French for 203¢ rubber, 
f.o.b. Far Eastern ports, will enable the 
government to continue selling crude 


| SUNS ted 1,100,000 tons; cost to the gov- 
avid Rioment was $716 millions.) 

than 3 By continuing -the synthetic plants, 
England. government will hold a club over 
t of tiie British, Dutch, and French rubber 
On Wit'owers that will check any price goug- 
he men 

us timd 
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RAVELING CONTAINERS ON THE ROAD 


t Birmingham, Ala., the first consignment of merchandise shipped in Reyn- 
ids Metals Co.’s new traveling container for less-than-carload lots (BW — 
‘p.22'45,p86) rolls from a Louisville & Nashville flat car to the waiting 
hassis of a truck. While the big aluminum box is still on the flat car, an 
difubuilt hydraulic lift raises it to free two sets of wheels; a winch on the trailer 


pulls 't into place. Then, part of the truck, it’s ready to deliver the goods. 
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to American plants at 224¢ a Ib. (BW 
—Feb.2°46,p10). 
@ Legislation Asked—To carry out fed- 
eral control indefinitely, the executives 
recommended that CPA urge Congress 
to extend the Second War Powers Act. 
The industry group recommends, if 
this fails, that CPA ask special legisla 
tion setting up a rubber regulatory 
body that would govern all phases of the 
rubber problem. 


Scotch Drought 


Although U. S. is favored 
customer, whisky exports will 
be far below prewar average. 
British inventories slump. 


LONDON-A bottle of Scotch will 
continue to be a prize possession for an- 
other six to eight years. 

e U.S. Still Favored—T'wo years of non- 
production and three years of limited 
distilling prior to 1945 together with the 
customary aging of stocks eight years or 
more—about twice that of domestic 
whiskies (BW—Dec.1,’45,p47)—are fac- 
tors making unlikely the continuance in 
the near future of exports to the United 
States even at the limited wartime level. 

Despite this prospect, the U.S. is des- 

tined to get the lion’s share of shipments 
that are made. Britain’s cagerness to 
hold onto its best foreign customer for 
Scotch, plus dollar credit considerations, 
points unquestionably to favoring the 
U.S. market. 
e Way Below Average—When the Min- 
istry of Food finally allotted grain for 
Scotch distillers, the amount was sufh- 
cient for 1945 production of only ten 
million British proof gallons, about one- 
third of prewar production. 

This year has brovght further in- 
creases in grain allotment but not 
enough to produce in excess of 13 mil- 
lion gallons. Subnormal production for 
some months more will further delay 
“normalizing” of Scotch inventories. 

Exports held up well for the first two 

years Britain was at war. Prior to pas- 
sage of the Lend-Lease Act in 1941, 
Britain’s urgent need for munitions pur- 
chasing power particularly boosted ex- 
ports to the U.S. In 1940, for example, 
the-U.S. got 6,971,990 gal. compared 
to 3,861,476 gal. in 1938. 
e Inventories Drop—The cut in Scotch 
exports after 1940 was considerably 
more drastic to the Empire countries and 
foreign customers other than the U.S. 
Simultaneously, British home consump- 
tion declined progressively under a high 
war excise tax. 

But even with drastic curtailment of 
exports and home consumption, the 
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stocks of Scotch declined from 150,000,- 
000 gal. in 1939 to 80,000,000 gal. in 
1945. Based on a minimum of = 
years’ aging, this inventory would 
vide roughly 10,000,000 gal. for total 
annual domestic and foreign require- 
ments until 1953. This is about one- 
half the consumption in 1939. 

e Not Really That Much—However, 
even the 80,000,000 figure has a dark 
side. Scotch whisky evaporates or un- 
dergoes what the distillers term “in- 
leak” at an estimated rate of 4% in its 
first year of storage and 2% each suc- 
ceeding | year so that ten-year-old whisky 
might lose nearly a quarter of its con- 
tent. Present stocks actually would 
amount to only about 65,000,000 gal., 
allowing for this factor. 

If the British were to continue 
Scotch shipments to the U.S. at even 
the normal prewar level, it would take 
more than half the amount of stock 
available annually. Necessity for at least 
token shipments to the rest of the world 
would make that impossible. 

Chief consolation for U.S. thirsters 
after Scotch is that the U.S. stands to 
get relatively favorable treatment during 
the drought. 


SURPLUS FLOATING POWER 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has offered for sale one of the two war- 
built floating power plants which the 
Army used with considerable success in 
the European theater, and if Europeans 
don’t bid, RFC will also have another 
to peddle (BW —Apr.7’45,p36). 

One of the “‘floaters”’ is still in service 
in Belgium, where it had been hoped 
to dispose of it. In the absence of any 
acceptable—or perhaps any—offers, the 
Amny is about ready to bring it home 
and turn it over to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration, which in turn 
passes such items along to RFC for 
disposal. 


No Exodus 


Withdrawal from Michigan 
Blue Cross is halted quickly. New 
rate schedule for hospitals is 
discussed; membership gains. 


Withdrawal of 15 member hospitals 

from the Michigan Hospital Service, a 
Blue Cross plan for nonprofit hospitali 
zation insurance, has apparently ended 
an exodus at the same time it began 
one. Only one of the 129 institutions 
remaining in the fold now can still be 
listed as “uncertain” about continuing 
the relationship. Previously, 17 hospi- 
tals were reported to have withdrawn 
with others considering similar action 
(BW—Jan.19’46,p32). 
e Complaints Answered—Michigan Hos- 
pital Service last week countered the 
announcement of the withdrawals with 
a vigorously worded statement that 
“false counsel induced these hospitals 
to undertake precipitate and ill-consid- 
ered action.” It pointed out that the 
dispute involved certain cost items in 
determining the amount which Blue 
Cross pays to the hospital on insured 
cases. Said the statement, “the service 
has repeatedly expressed its willingness 
to pay these items or any other which 
the hospitals agree upon as fair, as in the 
public interest, and as consistent with 
the objectives of nonprofit public serv- 
ice institutions.” 

Answering complaints of dissenting 
hospitals that they lost money on Blue 
Cross patients, Michigan Hospital Serv- 
ice declared that it “has been reimburs- 


. ing participating hospitals on the basis 


of their patient-day cost of rendering 
service, not to exceed their regular 
charges to the public.” 

It also quashed reports that the hos- 
pitals withdrew because of slow payment 


British Whisky—A Wartime Casualty 


(Figures in millions of imperial proof gallons*—000,000 omitted ) 


Exports 
Year ————(calendar vear)—————~ 
U.S.A. British Empire Other 

1937 4.3 2.7 1.4 
1938 3.9 2.6 1.3 
1939 4.8 3.1 1.5 
1940 7.0 3.0 1.3 
1941 5.0 2.4 1.1 
1942 35 1.4 0.6 
1943 3.4 1.1 0.7 
1944 2.6 1.3 0.6 
1945 n.a. n.a. n.a. 

* One imperial proof callon cquals 1.3704 U. 


Home Con- Produc- Stocks 
sumption tton (as of 
(Fiscal Years Ended Sept.30) Sept. 30) 

n.a. n.a. n.a. 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 
n.a. 29.1 150.0 
6.9 9.7 n.a. 
6.2 3.1 129.6 
5.4 3.1 113.9 
6.1 none 103.6 
5.8 none 92.0 
4.6 10.0 80.0 
S. proof gallons n.a. not availabic. 
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from Blue Cross, declaring «}a 
ments are normally made t 
ing hospitals twice a mont! 
no hospital need ever wait 
30 days for its money, unles ag 
times happens, it is tardy in « \bmity, 
statements. 
@ Membership Grows--The \{ichi.. 
Hospital Service has increase. its pi» 
of payments to hospitals five t. nes wa, 
in the past four years, and it). now g 
cussing a new schedule of rates wit 
committee which Detroit hos) tals ha. 
appointed to inquire into the issue 
Despite the furor over the wii 
drawals in January, and disruptions j, 
cidental to reconversion in a _ hig 
industrialized area, membersli:p in iy 
Michigan Blue Cross plan is \naintyy 
ing a steady pace. Present enrolment; 
1,2 272,000 Persons, making this the t} in 


re oF as previously reported. 


Air Space Coming 


By year end, number ¢ 
airline seats may be almos 
tripled, but many of big new 
planes won't appear till ‘47. 


Despite publicity fanfare over ty 
multi-seated marvel planes that wi 
transport tomorrow’s passengers, relic 
for the war-bumped airline patron ha 
been something less than a lightning 
process. Many of the big, swift ibs 
won't be ready until 1947. 

Actually, however, airline scats a 

becoming more plentiful, though gradv 
ally, and by this time next year the num- 
ber may be almost tripled. (The Offce 
of Defense Transportation order setting 
aside 70% of eastbound transcontiner 
tal air space for returning servicemen 
will be lifted on Feb. 15.) 
e Now and Later—Today the countn’ 
air carriers have more than 560) trans 
ports with seating accommodations fer 
about 11,900 passengers. Many of thes 
planes were returned from war service 
during the latter months of 1945. 

Planes on order for which deliver 
can be expected this year total mor 
than 400 and will theoretically add some 
24,000 seats. However, allowance mut 
be made for the planes that wil! be r 
tired from service. 

Although their complement dunn 

most of 1945 was ined less than the 
present fleet, the airlines flew 222,99. 
538 miles and transported 6,750 
passengers. 
e Easing the Stringency—Prominct 
among the planes that are now casi 
the wartime stringency is the cy a 
DC-4, converted from the C-54. 
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VY “Get SAFE, SURE Footing 
with 
INLAND 4-WAY 


FLOOR PLATE 


on ha 
rh tning 


About 150,000 men and women are injured every year by 
slipping and falling accidents in industry! But you can 
AS ae <a guard against these accidents in your plant. With Inland 
setting Cede 1. 4 4-Way Floor Plate on floors, stairways, loading platforms, 
itinen. o walkways, etc., you get very safe traction and long, long wear. 
ccm a va, , When you order from nearby Ryerson stocks, plates are 
delivered quickly, accurately cut and ready for installation. 
Wherever sure footing is important, Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate should be used. Projections, covering more than one 
third of the area, center on one another at right angles, 
giving 4-way protection against slipping—forward, back- 
ward, to the left or right. Because Inland floor plate is made 
of tough rolled steel, it is structurally strong and long wearing. 
Ryerson has two pattern sizes and many thicknesses in 
stock, plus facilities for cutting to square or irregular shape. 
For quick delivery, contact the plant nearest you. Inland 
— tubing, , 4-Way Floor Plate Catalog sent on request. 
binless, a : Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service Plants at: 
P Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


RYERSON STEEL 


FOOD LOCKERS and REFRIGERATORS 
Guilt of LINDSAY STRUCTURE 
ARE ADAPTABLE TO YOUR NEEDS 


Easy to Install 


Ls refrigerators built to any size, to Complete refrigerator units are 
Fay gy Toy easily designed to meet your par- 


ticular requirements through the 
use of Lindsay Structure. Ls 
makes possible complete prefab- 
rication to speed and simplify in- 
stallation anywhere. 


Ls panel construction lends 
itself ideally to vapor sealing and 
highly efficient refrigerator oper- 
ation. It is used both for indoor 
installations and for complete 
Equally efficient in heating and dry- self-contained outdoor buildings. 


ing rooms. This Ls unit is a large, 
automatic dryer in a cigar factory. 


A complete service is possible 
through the Ls field organization. 
Easy to assemble Write for information. The Lindsay 
Corporation, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois; 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17,N. Y.; or Lindsay 
Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 
Square Blidg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
ls STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
— U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 


engine transport with whic! 
Transport Command gird 
Twenty of these transports \a\, 
in the hands of the intern jonq) 
riers—Pan American, Americ. ; Oye 
Airlines, and ‘TWA Interna’ naj p 
sion—for some months. 

Lockheed Constellations ‘or ¢ 
more passengers are now b ing & 
ered. TWA gets the first sev: :. 

Boeing’s Stratocruiser, pa‘ terme 
part after the B-29 and carrying | 
passengers on two decks, should & 
use on coast-to-coast and overseas fis 
by the middle of the year. ’ 
e For Next Year—Among the } 
speed, large-capacity jobs which are 
scheduled to be in service unt! 1947, 
Republic Aviation’s 400-m.p.h. R; 
bow (40 passengers); Consolicated \ 
tee’s 340-m.p.h. Model 37 (216 pay 
gers); Glenn L. Martin’s Mode! 20? 
passengers); and Douglas Aircraft's | 
8 (48 passengers), which has been pq 
licly dubbed the Mixmaster becaus 
the two coaxially mounted propeller 
its tail cone. 

Consolidated Vultee recent! 
nounced that jet exhaust propu 
to augment conventional powerplar 
would be a feature of 100 40-passen: 
twin-engine planes (Model 240 
built for American Airlines. No dc 
date was announced. 

Obviously, the airlines are in an er 
major change, historically comparab‘e: 
that which occurred when the Stin 
and Ford Trimotor ships of the 
twenties and early thirties were kx 
succeeded by the Douglas, Lockhee 
and Boeing prototypes of the moc 
passenger plane. 

e Veteran Workhorse--Douglas’ DC’ 
the 2-engine, 21-passenger trany 
famed for more than a decade as t 
workhorse of both war and peace, 

be replaced on the longer hauls. 5 
until newer short haul aircraft—such : 
Howard Hughes’ 18-passenger Fee< 
liner, the Martin Model 202, an 

Douglas DC-8—are available, the DC 
will continue to have plenty to d 

Just before the new year, Amenc 
Airlines reduced the fuel capacity of. 
DC-3’s, increased the number of 
in each to 28, and put the ships on s! 
runs, such as New York to Boston 
e Faster Schedules—Drastic chang 
airline timetables for the longer tn 
are in prospect for the latter part 
1946. DC-4’s now being received 
travel at 235 m.p.h. compared with ! 
DC-3’s cruising speed of 170 to | 
m.p.h. Constellations can cruise at >- 
m.p.h., the Stratocruiser at 34() mp 

These speeds suggest schedules of 
haps 24 hours between New York #® 
Chicago, and less than nine | 
tween New York and Los Angcles 
first, however, the faster transports ™ 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


elloph 


She’s 
almost 


all eyes! 


Aim at her eyes if you want to make an impression on the 
shopper. For it’s through her eyes that she receives-85 per cent 
of her buying impulses. 


That’s why Cellophane packaging increases sales. This 
sparkling, transparent material—through eye-appeal—lets the 
product sell itself. 


In addition to the vital sales asset of transparency, Du Pont 
Cellophane gives sanitary protection that keeps products 
clean and appealing . . . that safeguards the freshness and flavor 
of foods. What’s more, it provides transparent protection 
at low cost! 


Although the present demand for Cellophane exceeds the 
supply, we hope the day is not far off when there will be enough 
for our converters and ourselves to supply all requirements. 

For an interesting study of the war’s effect on food-buying 
habits, write for a copy of ‘““The Post-War Food Dollar.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


ane Shows what it Protects — at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking Me- 
ters is a big step in the right direction be- 
cause they not only help control traffic, 
but they do it with maintenance expense 
so low it’s almost unbelievable. This has 
been proved in scores of instances, and is 
the natural result of improved design and 
unusually sturdy construction. Take a look 
at the inside of a MI-CO Meter and you'll 
find mighty few working parts. By reduc- 
ing the number of moving elements you 
lessen considerably the nonproductive 
time of a meter. Case histories and litera- 
ture will be sent on request. Before you 
buy be sure to see what MI-CO has to offer. 


MI-CO METER COMPANY, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 
in Caneda, it's MI-CO METER Limited, Montreal 1, Quebec 


[NSURE 


G00 MOTOR PERFORMANCE 
in your NEW PRODUCT... 


Many manufacturers have found that the following 
procedure pays dividends: ; 

First, select the motor manufacturer best qualified to 
work with you, both from the 
standpoint of engineering back- 
ground and experience in build- 
ing special application, fractional 
horsepower motors. 

Second, call in this manufacturer 
when your product is in the early 
stages of development. 

‘wiped, come Soll edvenmage of his 
valuable experience aving 
his engineering department A heavy duty universal 
work in conjunction with yours, motor used for turbe- 
or place your motor problem  fandrives, grease guns, 
entirely in his hands. air compressors, etc. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY - KENT, OHIO 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL * ORSEPOWER 


be operated on extra-fare 
which got back four Strat 

the Army a few months a 
charging $15 extra fare bi yc, 
York and the Pacific Coas: } 
the extra speed and comfi ; 


BANK GETS MORRISON {9 


The 99.5x90-ft. plot ben 
story section of Chicago’s \ 
tel (BW —Jan.19’46,p30) 
been sold. Judge Julius Mi: 
ordered the Chicago Title & 
trustee for the Morrison est.:te. + 
vey title to the First Nationa! Ray: 
Chicago, trustee for an iy 
beneficiary. 

The skip-stop career of this Loo; 
has had Chicago real estaters diz; 
recent weeks. It was bid in for §}); 
000 by a syndicate headed by 
Jacobson and Henry Crown. fe 
title could change, the First Na 
Bank offered $1,166,667—so th 
approved the bigger bid in t! . 
of the Morrison Home for Aged \ 
which would profit. Then the Cony 
cut Mutual Life Insurance ( 
had been scheduled to finance 
Jacobson-Crown purchase, bobly 
with an offer of $1,250,000. The 
tentatively approved this sale, but} 
off his final order until Jan. 31, 
better offer appear. 

Sure enough, on the final da, 
First National Bank came back s 
ing a check for $1,315,000. ‘The jxj 
said “sold.” 


CONVAIR BUYS ACF-BRILL 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co 
to recoup at least part of its wa 
business volume, took a new step 
ward diversification last week wha 
purchased controlling interest in A 
Brill Motors Co., Philadelphia, 
American Car & Foundry Co. for§ 
500,000. 

ACF-Brill and its subsidiary, 
Scott Motor Car Co., Berkeley, 
have a $50 million backlog of unfl 
orders for motor buses, trolley coad 
and bus, marine, and industrial engit 

Convair’s Nashville division alr 
is producing kitchen ranges and is} 
paring to make other products for At 
tion Corp., which holds a substan 
stock interest in Convair (BW-} 
23'45,p32). 


m . 


Also moving to diversify, Lockhe 


Aircraft Corp. this week purchased! 


cific Engineering Corp. of Los Ange 
which it will merge into Lockhed 


subsidiary, Airquipment Co., rect 
organized to manufacture aircraft # 
ice equipment. New products wil 
clude hydraulic jacks and_ hoists, 
service tools. 
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he 


iffho Owns CPR? 


Many on Wall Street are 
. that control of Canada’s 
norate giant has passed out 
sritish stockholders’ hands. 


fore lend-lease, Great Britain, in 
‘ate need of dollars for armament 
Looofmhases in the United States, requisi- 
d or “borrowed” non-British se- 
I ies from many of its nationals to 
by ter its position. 

Rulmmuge blocks of these requisitioned 
~HEks were promptly sold here in order 
ecure ready cash. Others were uti- 
f as collateral for the large early-war 
onstruction Finance Corp.-British 
psury dollar loan that is still out- 
ding. 

n Exception—Not all the huge pre- 
English holdings of transatlantic 
brities were seized, however. Ex- 
bted, for example, was the enormous 
punt of British-owned Canadian Pa- 

Railway ordinary stock, which had 
p represented voting control of that 
perty. 

By the close of 1944, 53.9% of such 
standing shares, an ancient favorite 
English investors, continued tu be 
tishowned. Only 18% was then 
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held in Canada; 22% was owned in 


U. S. 


Since then, however, ownership is be- 
lieved to have undergone important 
changes. Many Wall Streeters now seri- 


ously doubt that control of CP 


R. still 


rests in British hands. And they have 
some pretty cogent reasons in support 


of these doubts. 


e What Happened—In 1945, 


almost 


3,430,000 shares, or some 25% of those 
outstanding, changed hands in New 


York Stock Exchange dealings. 


This 


turnover was 30% greater than that of 
1944 and 1943 together, and only ten 
other Big Board-listed stock issues were 


more actively traded in 1945. 


Especially noticeable last year was 
an unusual number of CPR sales that 
were made on a 15-day delivery basis, in- 


stead of on the customary terms 


which 


call for completion of deals by the sec- 
ond full business day after the date of 


execution. 
Since 15-day deals normally 


repre- 


sent foreign trading, many Streeters are 
convinced that much of 1945's activity 


in CPR ordinary stock involved 


trans- 


fers of British-owned shares into Ameri- 


can and Canadian hands, and tha 


t hold- 


ings of the latter two now top those of 


all others. 
e A Laggard Stock—It isn’t hard 


ure out why CPR ordinary enjoy 


munity from seizure. Too little 


to fig- 
ed im- 
would 


DOUBLE RESPONSIBILITY 


Elected president of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Gwilym A. Price suc- 


ceeds George H. Bucher and 


under 


amended bylaws also takes over the 
duties of chief executive officer—relin- 


quished by A. W. Robertson 


upon 


reaching retirement age. Robertson, 
who as chairman had been chief ex- 


ecutive officer since 1929, was e 


lected 


chairman of the board of directors 
under the new provisions. Bucher, 


who resigned the presidency 


» Was 


made board vice-chairman, will con- 
tinue as chairman of Westinghouse 
Electric International, export branch 
of the parent company. The new 50- 
year-old president, formerly head of 


Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. 


» was 


elected Westinghouse vice-president 
in 1943, became the company’s execu- 


tive vice-president last May. 
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THE “PENNSY” 
USES SUNROC 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is bur 
dened with war-time traffic. Minutes 
count. Efficiency counts. The morale 
of its highly trained personnel counts 
That’s why the road has seen to it that 
there are electric water coolers close at 
hand in stations, roundhouses, offices, 
to which busy workers may turn for the 
lift of a refreshing drink of cool water 


Many other leaders in modern busi- 
ness and industry choose Sunroc Water 
Coolers on their record of trouble-free 
reliability and low operating-cost, ovet 
many years of dependable service. 


Sunroc specializes in water coolers. 
There is nothing finer on the market 
today. Various Sunroc models are avail- 
able now, to supply the urgent demand 
for cool drinking-water wherever peopl 
assemble, or are employed. Write for 
the Sunroc story—Dep’t BW- 2, Sun 
Refrigeration Company, Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania. 


**There’s nothing like a cool drink of water’ 


SUNROC 
Walter (Coolers 


GLEN BIDDLE, PA. 


~> 
-~ 


Everything that’s 
NEW in eee 


vy PACKAGING 
vx PACKING 
v SHIPPING 


The 15th Packaging Exposition 
sponsored by the American Man- 
agement Association will for the 
first time bring together in one 
place and at one time the host of 
wartime developments that mean 
powerful new sales appeal, im- 
proved protection, and greater 
handling economies for your 
products. 


Plan now to attend this greatest 
exposition of machinery, equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and 
services ever held in the field of 
packaging, packing and shipping! 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 

ASSOCIATION’S 


PACKAGING 
sx EXPOSITION 


ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 
APRIL 2-3-4-5, 1946 


In 1687, seven years before the 
Bank of England was started, An- 
thony Morris II, a Britisher who had 
migrated to America in 1682, built a 
malthouse and brewery on Philadel- 
phia’s Front Street. The little busi- 
ness flourished under Morris and his 
descendants. Some one hundred years 
or so later it merged with the brewing 
interests of Francis Perot, son of an 
East Indian trader, who had married 
into the Morris family. 

In the 259 years since Morris 
started making beer for Philadelphia 
gentry at 15 shillings a barrel, the 
company has never been without its 
Morrises and Perots. Nine genera- 
tions have helped it grow into a “two 
million bushel house ” 

So, the recent election at the Perot 
Malting Co. found the usual family 
names heading the list of officers. 
New president is Henry F. Perot, suc- 
ceeding his late father, T. Morris 
Perot, Jr., and vice-president is T. 
Morris Perot III. 

At 36, Henry F. Perot carries on 
the tradition of his family—young 
men to direct the affairs of a com- 


Traditions Unbroken for Nine Generation ; 


Henry F. Perot 


pany that proudly lays claim to be 
ing “the oldest business house in 
America.” 


have accrued to the British ‘Treasury. 

Often in the 1939-43 period the 
shares could have been sold only at 
prices well under $5, and during the 
spring of 1940, for as little as $2.375, 
less than one-third of their 1932 de- 
pression low. Never once in those years 
did the shares rise above $11.625, de- 
= soaring wartime trafic which was 
sharply expanding CPR earnings. 

Dividends had ceased back in 1932, 

and that drought wasn’t broken till early 
1944. ; 
e What Market Overlooked—The stock 
market, however, was painting a drabber 
picture than CPR’s situation really war- 
ranted. By 1940, when CPR ordinary 
only disclosed a $2.375-$6.625 price 
range, earnings had actually risen to 
$1.13 a share. Profits, also, then ap- 
peared definitely headed towards higher 
levels. 

By 1943, gross was almost double the 
$151 million of revenues reported in 
1939. Net income had climbed to al- 
most $43 million, a peak exceeded ‘only 
once before in history, and $2.83 per 
share had been earned on the CPR 
junior stock. However, the latter 
ranged that year between $6.375 and 
$11.625. 

Even at the close of 1944, CPR cost 
buyers but $11.50. Ignored by most 
market participants were the 1940-43 
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earnings of $117,700,000 or S57 
share, rolled up by CPR after payme 
of preference dividends in those year 
e Unrecognized—Similarly unrecognix 
in terms of price were (1) the resum 
tion of dividends in 1944 on the jw 
stock with a $1 payment; (2) CPR 
1944 earnings of $29,600,000, or $22 
per share; and (3) its post-1939 dei 
reduction program which had c 
funded debt from $524,000,000 to s 
$400,000,000 and annual fixed charg 
from $25,600,000 down to almost $2 
000,000. 

All this improvement, _ howev 
hadn’t gone entirely unnoticed. Son 
of Wall Street’s so-called “sma 
money” crowd found themselves mor 
and more in agreement with the © 
puted death-bed remark years ago 
one of the property’s founders. “Ta 
good care of CPR, it’s a great Canacuat 
property.” They began picking up sont 
of the road’s shares. 
e A Following—By last spring, CPR’ 
junior stock began to show evidence 
having acquired a following. Offenng 
were soon being quickly snatched 
The price started moving up and, @ 
spite the large sales of British holding} 
that this advance attracted, /une 4 
1945 saw the shares at $19.50, a ne 
twelve-year peak. 

Before 1945 was over, the annui 
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( PR ILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, Inc., reports TOCCO start button. 
Ss. this time-saving idea in the manufacture of The TOCCO machine automatically heats ring 
_ (ofywheel ring gear assemblies for the famous Jeep: gear to 400°F. in 12 seconds, expanding its 12’’ diam 


eter .025” . . . lowers ring gear and presses it on fly- 


son A compact, cool, clean TOCCO machine—used for : ; 
wheel . . . quenches ring gear, cooling and shrink-fitting 


harge ink-fitting — is spotted between two automatic  ‘ 
Sl\fathes which perform related operations. Conven- _ it to flywheel. 


_ BPonal heating practice . . . cumbersome, hot and dirty A second man removes the assembly from TOCCO 
; “® . . would have required isolation of the shrink-fitting | and machines other side of flywheel in machine at right 
smargpPetation and a costly production detour. The handy Since TOCCO almost operates itself, only two mer 
= OCCO set-up allows this efficient procedure: are required for this three-machine set-up. 

: The man shown in the picture machines one side Find out how TOCCO can solve many of your 


ym cast iron flywheel in machine at left . . . places it production problems. The book, “Results with 
adamnd ring gear in TOCCO work fixture . . . presses TOCCO,”’ will be sent free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY «+ DEPT. W ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


——— 


YOU 


Here’s One Unusual Problem 
Which He Solved Economically 


You've often seen artificial, orna- 
mental flower pieces like this. They 
add the final touch of smartness to 
many a woman’s hat—are used ex- 
tensively in other items of ladies’ 
wearing apparel, hair accessories, 
etc. They are made in hundreds of 
different styles, sizes and color com- 
binations, and their sparkle helps 
to sell a variety of products. 


Problem: Making these glamour 
items was a time consuming oper- 
ation. Formerly, the manufacturer 
sewed on the ornamental, delicate, 
colorful sequins and tinsel material 
to a cloth base. This was costly in 
time and labor —slowed production, 
impaired deliveries, hampered his 
competitive price position. But he 
found a solution. 


Solution: The manufacturer called 
in a Bauer & Black Technical Con- 
sultant. A Bauer & Black cloth In- 
dustrial Tape was substituted as a 
base to which the delicate ornamen- 
tation adhered instantly and se- 
curely. Laborious sewing was elimi- 
nated. Costs dropped substantially, 
production skyrocketed—everyone 
was happy! 


Perhaps this 
man can help 


WHEN WILL IT BE CONVENIENT FOR YOU TO HAVE HIM CALL? 


Naturally, no Bauer & Black Technical 
Consultant knows the ins and outs of 
your business—but he DOES know 
Industrial Tape and its capabilities. 
Even if you see no way in which tape 
can cut your costs, speed production 
or improve your product, why not have 


a friendly “‘get-together” with him? It 
may pay you big dividends! Write to 
Dept. 62. No obligation. 


NOTE: On your request we will gladly send 
you free our monthly AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS LETTER containing interesting, up- 
to-the-minute facts about the industry. 


BAUER ¢ BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY © 2500 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 16 


Industrial Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVE 


PRODUCTION SHORT CUTS TO REDUCE COSTS 
RESEARCH TO SPEED AND IMPROVE METHODS 


dividend had been upped t 
the 15% Canadian nonre 
Americans must pay), and t 
shares have risen to $22.5( 
year top. 

As railroads go, CPR isn’ 
it was not completed till 18: . | 
not economic demands, w 
son for its being built—in or 
British Columbia’s joining t! 
federation. 

e More Than a Road—F\ 

CPR operates over 20,00‘ 

rails (15% in the U. S.) ai 
owned 1,750. locomotives, 
passenger, parlor, sleeping, 

cars, 81,600 freight and oth« 
other extensive railroad facilities. 
really something far more thin jyy 
rail property. 

CPR, for example, is the Domi 
biggest operator of oceanic, coasta 
inland lake and river passenger » 
freight steamship services. 
Canada’s biggest “real estate” con 
owning millions of acres. It has a 
able chain of 14 resort and “city” hot 
scattered throughout the Dominion « 
extensive interests in other import 
hostelries. 

e Other Activities—It operates, in: 
dition, extensive commercial telegr 
and express services, a large grain ek 
tor business, collieries, and lumber n 
It likewise has a stake in Canada‘ 
fields, and though it will soon have 
divest itself of this growing propert 
now has $7,500,000 invested in 4 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, the Dom 
ion’s biggest air transport operator 

CPR’s prize nonrail asset, hower 
is its 51% interest in Canada’s C 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co, 
important producer of gold, silver, 
other metals, and phosphate fertil 
That company possesses an exce 
earnings record and, in recent \ 
its dividends have been provid 
around $4,200,000 of CPR’s annual: 
come. This holding alone hac a mar 
value of well over $133 million, or # 
equivalent of about $10 a share on fi 
road’s present outstanding ordins 
stock. 

e Canny Scot—No tale of CPR can 
omit mention of that canny 
Donald Alexander Smith, who entet 
Canada in 1838 as an 18-year old jun 
clerk for the Hudson’s Bay Co.., destin: 
for an important role in Domi 
events right up to the time of hii 5 de 
in 1914. 

Smith, who became Baron Stzt 
cona, is more responsible than an\ 
else for CPR and its position in‘ 
Canadian scheme of things. EF 
though CPR started out with ag 
spoon in its mouth (it received a 22 
of 25,000,000 acres of land as we! 
$25 million of government cash). it 0 
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mu NIVERSAL PICTURES are enter- 
| iP tainment designed for the 
ions . . . entertainment created 
d din be enjoyed around the globe. 
“Mt. rking a further step in Universal’s 
pgram to give increasing emphasis 
ae production of pictures of top 
' ainment value, the company 
Stal, fis en expanded its human re- 
ger a ces of creative talent through 
» addition of a group of outstand- 
producers and directors. 


s Universal makes pictures, Uni- 
sal makes stars . . . developing more 
d more young actors and actresses in 
» same manner it developed such 
niversal stars as delightful Deanna 
bin, lovely Maria Montez, sen- 
tional Yvonne DeCarlo, hilarious 
bbott & Costello. And the list could go 
and on—Donald O’Connor, Turhan 
y, Charles Korvin, Ella Raines, Ann 
yth and Peggy Ryan—a host of tal- 
ted others. For good entertainment 
mands good talent. And Universal 
tures are built to be good entertain- 
ent—to appeal to a vast market. 


Something of the size of the motion 
e market is indicated by the 
),000,000 to 100,000,000 cash admis- 
ons sold at American motion picture 
px offices each week —a total of 414 to 
, billion cash sales a year in the 
nited States alone. 


Universal’s policy of constant em- 
hasis on the most entertainment for the 
ost people results in many different 
pes of pictures. Current and coming 
Jniversal releases include such strong 
ar, story and production values as: 


et Street — Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea 


ecause of Him— Deanna Durbin, Charles 
Laughton, Franchot Tone 


fight in Paradise— Merle Oberon, Turhan 


ittle Giant — Abbott & Costello 

angier— Maria Montez, Robert Paige, Sabu 
nyon Passage—Dana Andrews, Brian Don- 
levy, Susan Hayward, Patricia Roc 

$0 Goes My Love—Myrna Loy, Don Ameche 


Shahrazad—Yvonne DeCarlo, Jean Pierre 
Aumont, Brian Donlevy 


A copy of the Annual Report will be 
gladly furnished on request to 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


COMPANY, INC. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. to- 
day is in the strongest financial condi- 
tion in its history. It is therefore in a 
favorable position both to meet the 
problems of the post-war era and to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
growth and expansion along sound lines. 

Net profit, in the fiscal year ended 
November 3, 1945, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $5,981,000, was $3,910,928, the largest 
in the history of the company and com- 
paring with $3,412,701 in the preced- 


| GROSS INCOME FROM OPERATIONS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
sc veans) 


ing year. This net profit was equivalent 
to $4.86 per share. 

Rentals and sales of Universal pic- 
tures and other operating income to- 
taled $51,049,428 and compared with 
the all-time peak of $51,561,504 in the 
preceding year. 


Net working capital attained a new 
record high of $23,030,555. The ratio of 
current and working assets to current 
liabilities was $5.44 to $1 compared 
with $2.84 to $1 a year ago. 


The Board of Directors maintained 
dividends at the rate of $2 per year, 
voting four quarterly payments of 50 
cents per share. 


NEW WORLD-WIDE UNDERTAKINGS 
Universal is participating in the forma- 
tion of a new major American motion 
picture producing company to be known 
as International Pictures Corporation. 
This new company, to be jointly owned 
by Universal and the Leo Spitz-William 
Goetz interests, will acquire the story 
and production assets of International 
Pictures, Inc. (the present Spitz-Goetz 
company) which in its first two years 
of operation produced a number of 
outstanding hits. It plans to: 


1. Produce a minimum of 8 top pro- 
ductions annually for exclusive world- 
wide distribution through a new Anglo- 
American distributing organization of 
which it will be part owner. 


UNIVERSAL & PICTURES 


reports on its progress in providing 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MILLIONS 


2. Establish its headquarters at the 
Universal studio in California. Universal 
will make available to it production facil- 
ities on a rental basis. 

Coincident with the organization of 
International Pictures, a new world- 
wide distributing organization to be 
known as United World Pictures Com- 
pany, Inc. is being formed. This new 
company, to be jointly owned by Inter- 
national Pictures (of which Universal 
will own half) and the J. Arthur Rank 
interests of Great Britain, plans to: 


1. Establish a world-wide selling and 


,  PRARNINGs Arter TAXES 


MONS ms OF # BOUARS 


peceesuccuncesens 


anuenenensenccent 


y 


distributing organization, which will make 
use of physical facilities of Universal in 
this country and abroad, and also of 
companies in the Rank Group. under 
lease arrangements. 


2. Distribute outstanding American 
and British films in United States, Great 
Britain and throughout the rest of the 
world. It expects to distribute a minimum 
of 8 American and 8 British pictures of 
distinction each year, starting Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. 


Arrangements among Universal, In- 
ternational and United World include 
the possible acquisition of theatres in 
key cities of the United States and 
throughout the world as “‘show win- 
dows’”’ for the exhibition and exploita- 
tion of films. 


Universal’s participation in this new 
world-wide undertaking should give the 
company increasing prestige, both in 
this country and abroad, and there are 
other important advantages. However, 
it should be emphasized that the new 
arrangements will in no way interfere 
with Universal’s plans for increasing 
its own business, both in this country 
and abroad. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 
Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 


# ESTABLISHED 
“ 1919 


MAIN OFFICES — San Francisco * Los Angeles ¢ New York 


SERVICE OFFICES — Portland * Seattle * Chicago * London, England 


ENGINEERED 
ADVERTISING 


froduces profil for 


VAN CAMP SEA FOODS 


Since more of these famous brands are sold 
than all comparable brands combined, we are 
proud to have created Van Camp advertising 
since 1922. 

Engineered advertising consistently pro- 
vides our clients with what competitors do 


not possess. 

This “know how” in applying engineering 
principles to advertising and merchandising, 
is available to additional national and terri- 
torial advertisers. We are eager to do a job 
for manufacturers of packaged merchandise 
wherever engineered advertising can speed 
their sales. Most of our clientele came to us 
when their sales and advertising activities 
were restricted... our growth has been made 
possible by our clients’ successes. 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 
STAFF 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 


RADIO HEADQUARTERS — Hollywood 


its completion to Smith's 
and private fortune. 

¢ Iron Spike—Smith is pict 
adian school books driving 
—not of gold but of iron, 
of frugality. Less publiciz< 
to Canadian wags, is the f 
iron spike was retrieved an: 
strips which, mounted wit! 
were distributed among wi 
ing government and CPR off 


Year of Fission 
Stock split-ups multiply ; 
buying public demonstrates | 
avidity for new shares. Pace; 
remindful of roaring twenties 


A year ago Wall Street 
a quickening of the develo, 
towards stock split-ups. The St 
however, didn’t expect such fist 
eration, nor the rapid upt 
V-J Day (BW—Nov.3’45,p54). Nor, 
the Street expect the move to 
present proportions, almost to: 
cent of the roaring 1920’s. 
e Broadens the Market—Sincc 
1945 more than 36 companics wi 
shares publicly outstanding 
panded their capital structure throw 
split-ups or stock dividends. About t 
same number are reported consider: 
similar programs. 


Reasons are numerous. An imports 
one is the desire of corporations t 


broaden the market for their shar 


Obviously, the lower market price pe 


share that results from splitting st 


generally turns the trick, since it place 
the stock within the reach of more in 
vestors and thus increases trading i 


terest. 
Also, companies sometimes 


stocks to obscure large earnings pe 
share on the old capitalization and t 
de-emphasize large dividends. A reduc 


tion in transfer taxes is often achic 


or the-split-ups may perhaps be an int: 
gral part of an over-all comprehensit 
change in capitalization eventually pa 
ing the way for some new financing 


@ Price Reaction—Stockholders |! 
grown to like the idea considerab) 


late. Recent stock split-ups have pe 


vided the spark for many sensatiol 


advances in individual stocks. Otte 


the mere announcement (or rumor! 


an impending split has been en igh t 


send prices skyrocketing. And 
have been very few cases late! 
the new shares, on an equivalent ba: 
haven't sold well above the old shat 
price shortly after the complctio 
such a deal. 

Take, for example, the actior 
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+ ago when Loew’s, Inc. (BW— 
-.30°44.p73), split its old shares on 
zfor-l basis. Some 30 days before 
st plan was announced, Loew’s old 

k was selling around $66. A month 
er the news came out it was up to 
s and recently the new shares were 
jing at a price giving the old stock 
market value of around $113. 

Equal Equity—Last summer’s 4-for-] 
plit-up operation of Sears, Roebuck & 
», has proved just as enjoyable for 
bose who held Sears’ old stock. Its new 
ares were recently selling at a price 
cording the former issue a market 
sluation of some $176, compared to 
e price of $119 that prevailed for it 
month before the operation was an- 
unced. 

Adding to the stockholder’s enjoy- 
ent of split-ups is the fact that such 
erations, theoretically, do not alter 
is status, since he receives for each 
mer share new stock having a total 
equity value” exactly equal to the 
riginal holding surrendered. 

Although the year is still young, the 
946 list of impending stock split-ups 
s already quite a long one. Prominent 
¢ the 2-for-1 splits authorized by stock- 
olders of Julius Kayser & Co., Edison 
bros. Stores, Inc., Gimbel Bros., Inc., 
Vesten Dept. Stores, and Fansteel 
letallurgical Corp., and the 5-for-4 dis- 
ursement of International Business Ma- 
hines. 

Others Coming—Likely candidates for 
plit-ups, according to Wall Street, in- 
jude Paramount Pictures, Inc., Ameri- 
n Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Dis- 
illers Corp.-Seagrams, Hiram Walker- 
oderham & Worts, Montgomery 
Vard & Co., Associated Dry Goods 
0., Vick Chemical Co., du Pont, Dow 
themical, Eastman Kodak, Bethlehem 
steel, Coca-Cola, Johns-Manville, and a 
ost of others. 


IGGINS TERMS REVEALED 


A Securities & Exchange Commission 
egistration statement covering the ini- 
ial financing of Higgins, Inc., the pub- 
licly owned corporation that is being 
set up to acquire the major assets of 
Higgins Industries, Inc., indicates a bet- 
ter deal for founder Andrew Jackson 
Higgins and family than was originally 
disclosed (BW —Jan.i2’46,p80). 

For one thing, instead of the $3,768,- 
000 that had been mentioned, Higgins 
Industries, Inc., will actually receive a 
$4,238,000 cash payment for the prop- 
erty it is selling, as well as 300,000 of 
the 1,200,000 shares that the new com- 
pany will originally have outstanding. 
The former will likewise receive war- 
rants giving holders the right to pur- 
chase later on 100,000 additional shares 
at S11 each, or at the price of the new 
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A. Nairobi, British East Africa; at Walla 

Walla, Washington and more than 300 cities in between, 
owners of Hyster Tractor Equipment get quick, efficient 
service through “Caterpillar” distributors and dealers. 
This 15-year-old program of globe-circling parts and 


mechanical maintenance service is predicated on two facts: 


1. Hyster Tractor Equipment is designed and man- 
ufactured for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 


2. Every “CATERPILLAR” distributor or dealer is a 
HYSTER dealer. 

When you buy a Hyster winch, yarder, logging arch, 

sulky or the new Hystaway, you have the assurance of 

friendly, intelligent cooperation on service as well as 

sales from men who know —“Caterpillar” distributors 


and dealers all over the world. 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 WORTH ADAMS, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TRACTOR HOISTS AND WINCHES 


on 


——aeeeEE———eeeEeeEEE 
Financial Service for 
Industrialists and Investors 


1. For investors seeking brokerage service. 
2. For industries seeking capital. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis has built its brokerage volume—one of 
the largest in the country—around the industrial heart of America. That 
volume and the extensive organization which makes it possible, places the 
firm in an unusual position to provide assistance both to the investor and 
to the user of capital. These services supplement one another to the 
advantage of both. 

For individual investors, this firm offers the complete facilities of its net- 
work of offices concentrated in the areas of greatest industrial production. 
Its daily transactions, its research, and the long familiarity of its personnel 
with industrial affairs give it the feel of the nation’s business pulse and a 
basis for judging security values. 

For the benefit of industries considering additions to capital, the same 
familiarity with money markets and industry provides a sensitive index 
of financing opportunities. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


Through Instant Speaking Contact 


With BELfone you touch a key and talk with any individual in any 
department of your plant or office. Easy, clear-toned, direct, two-way con- 
versation between your desk and as many key points as you wish. Standard, 
time-proved BELL units fit any intercom need, or any combination of require- 
ments, and matching units may be added at any time, should your require- 
ments change or grow. Write for BELfone details today! 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. | 


1187 ESSEX AVE. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO | 


EXPORT OFFICE: 4900 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


company’s first public stoc 

The statement,.which wa 
week, also reveals that the uw 
syndicate headed by the \ 
banking house of Van Alsty: 
Co. will receive more tha: 
tomary commission for ha: 
deal. That group will also be 
to buy, at 10¢ each, stock 
warrants entitling it to acq! 
100,000 shares of additional st 


CITIES COVET STATE TAX 


While municipalities gen 
scratching for new sources 0! 
such as Toledo’s payroll an 
tax (BW-—Jan.19’46,p70), 
cities are setting out dogged 
themselves a one-sixth share o! 
from the state’s 3% retail sal 

A newly formed conferenc« 
igan mayors, laying plans t 
needed legislation, is led by 
where the city property tax n 
at the highest rate in history 

Substantial sales tax collecti: 
cent years have produced a s 
$110 million in the state treasi 


pected to pull in another $101 
of which some $27 million 


will be surplus. If the embattled mayo: 
should get their way, about $18 milli: 
of this would be siphoned back to th 


cities. 


Michigan’s state government abi. 
doned property taxes in 1933, whe 
authorities found themselves facing ; 
15-mill limitation on taxes and a shrink. 
age in assessed values from $8,000,()(\(- 


000 to $5,500 000,000, 


Pa 


Edward N. Claughton, an influent 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas stockholder, } 
now confirmed a recent report (B\\- 
Jan.26'46,p77) that “Katy” interests ax 
trying to obtain working contro! of t 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois to 
a merger. However, his merge: 
are more ambitious than first indicate 
He has lately acquired large com 
stock interests in both C.&E.I. and th 
Chicago & Great Western and 
ing to merge those smaller linc 


his system. 


Public regulatory bodies continu 


0 
the next two years, the sales tax js , 


enh 


to serve notice that the utility ind 


should not expect to share greatly 
any additional earnings which may : 
crue as a result of the abolition on Ja’ 
1 of the federal excess-profits ta 
(BW—Dec.8’45,p74). Indiana’s Public 
Service Commission, now surveying the 
situation, is expected soon to demand 
rate cuts that would reduce th: 
for utility services in that state 
$25 million to $35 million annua 
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PRODUCTION 


it Good for You? 


Scientists report basic prog- 
ss in studies of human diet 
nd health financed by U. S. 


nod manufacturers. 


Glimpses into the effects of man’s 
pod upon his health and longevity were 
fered to the National Canners Assn. 
onvention in Atlantic City this week 
s Dr. Charles Glen King reported on 

e activities of the Nutrition Foun- 
ation, Inc., of which he is scientific 
irector. 

Deriving its funds entirely from con- 
ibutions by some U. S. food manufac- 
uers, the foundation has in four years 
ritten a notable story of industry- 
ponsored scientific achievement. Dr. 
ing, who in 1932 isolated vitamin C, 
believes that its work may eventually 
ad to important revisions in the nutri- 
jon tables now in use. 

Common Errors—Some popular mis- 
onceptions of nutrition have been cor- 
ected by the foundation’s studies. 
People who work in tropical climates or 
pho are exposed to high temperatures 
n industrial processes formerly were 
iged to take salt tablets and to refrain 


from drinking water while at work. Now 
the foundation says that a large amount 
of water is beneficial and that salt is best 
obtained from well seasoned meals. In 
two or three days the body adjusts itself 
to a high rate of perspiration. 

Another puzzler for nutritionists was 

solved by the discovery that people need 
not fear excessive vitamin intake from 
natural foods—unless they eat polar bear 
liver, which is so rich in vitamin A as 
to be toxic. Vitamin consumption 
levels three times the minimum are 
beneficial, providing greater resistance 
to tuberculosis and degenerative dis- 
eases. But foundation research suggests 
that normal adults with proper eating 
habits need no vitamin pills, although 
children require extra vitamin D. 
e Sweet Tooth Studied—Looking into 
the controversy over whether sweets 
damage the teeth, the foundation’s in- 
vestigators decided that the way to 
sound teeth is a balanced diet. A rea- 
sonable amount of sugar does no harm, 
they say, if other foods are consumed 
in proper proportion. 

Foundation-sponsored research has 
also dispelled some, though not all, of 
the mysteries surrounding the so-called 
magic aminos. These are chemical sub- 
stances found in high-protein foods such 
as meat, eggs, milk, cheese, and fish. 
They are needed to rebuild body cells 


SOME HELP FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Production of cast iron soil pipe starts up. 
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One of the critical materials for building construction, cast-iron soil pipe, used 
hiefly for sewer connections, is showing an encouraging production uptrend, 
primarily because of willingness of labor to return to the foundries. Whether 
butput can reach the current quarter’s estimated requirements of 99,000 tons 
Ow appears to depend largely on the ending of the steel strike. 
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... boil An egg, aill your Affice from 
your ae Ao build a business? 
Whatever itis, yok will@epend heavily 
f of electronic’s 
most astonishing wartime achieve- 
ments ... 4 g., fadar . were only 
made possible by corrgspondingly im- 
portant develépments in plastic insu- 
lating materials. 


upon plastics: 


For example, Monsanto contributed 
Lustron,* polystyrene molding com- 
pound, capable of providing insulation 
under the high frequencies encountered 
in this type of equipment. Lustron 
offers other critical electrical proper- 
ties (comparable to fuzed quartz): zero 
water absorption, low power factor and 
low loss, and (better than the natural 
material) itis easily moldable and 
light in weight. 

So beautiful Lustron was swept off 
milady’s dressing table, off the house- 
wares and costume jewelry counters 
and directly into front line service. But 
it is back again now ready to do a big 
job in both modern electronics and 
modern merchandising. 


To keep abreast of Lustron and all the 
other developments in Monsanto’s in- 
teresting family of plastics, why not 
have us place your name on our mail- 
ing list? Simply send your name and 
address to: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. 

When ultra high frequencies were developed 
Monsanto responded with ultra high frequency 
plastics, Lustron’s companions, Cerex* and 
Styramic.* 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS, 


» A 


. . + @ pioneer in insuring 
necticut General has a 
long record of experience 
in adequately meeting 
their insurance needs. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


as fast as the cells break down naturally. 
Young people deficient in the amino 
acids do not grow properly, while older 
rsons whose diet is so lacking have 
aie resistance to infections and a 
greater tendency toward liver disorders. 
To date, research has shown how eight 
of the 23 known amino acids affect 
the body’s protein balance. 
e Minerals Lacking—Because of a defi- 
ciency of minerals in the typical Ameri- 
can diet, the nutritionists say people 
should eat more seafoods and iodized 
salt for iodine, more milk and cheese for 
calcium, and more leafy vegetables and 
meats for iron. Milk and meats also 
help protect the teeth. 

Since its inception in 1942 the Nu- 
trition Foundation has allocated more 
than a million dollars for basic studies 
in the young science of nutrition. Mem- 
bers of the food industry have tontrib- 
uted $2,254,500 for its work and made 
possible more than a hundred research 
grants to universities and medical cen- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 


Seeking Secrets 


Team of four experts is in 
Germany to study I. G. Farben 
color-film developments. Major 
discoveries are doubtful. 


Under the aegis of the Bureau of 

Foreign & Domestic Commerce, a four- 
man technical team is now in Germany 
seeking to ferret out any hitherto un- 
discovered data on I. G. Farben color- 
film developments which might be of 
value to the American photographic 
and motion picture industries. 
e Nothing New?—That mission, in the 
candid opinion of experts, is doomed to 
failure—failure, that is, in so far as any 
major discoveries are concerned. East- 
man Kodak Co. didn’t feel it could 
justify sending a representative on the 
team which Nathan Golden, chief of 
the bureau’s motion picture unit, re- 
cruited and is leading; neither did E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., which 
is known to be planning to break into 
the business. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., con- 
trolled by I. G. Farben until seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian early 
in 1942, has a man from its Ansco 
division along; but Ansco is confident 
nothing startlingly new will be un- 
earthed. Both Ansco and Eastman be- 
lieve more progress in the color-film 
field was made in America during the 
war than in Germany. 

e Surprise Entry—Presence of a repre- 
sentative of Remington Rand, Inc., on 
Golden’s team is causing a lot of raised 
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BUBBLELESS OIL 


To reduce the tendency of lubricat 
oil to form bubbles under the chy 
ing action of crankshafts, bearing 
with resultant adverse effect on 
lubricating quality—Gulf Oil C 
this week announced it had develoy: 
an antifoam agent designed to kx 
oil in a fluid state. Effectiveness of 
agent is demonstrated (above) by th 
model blowing into the beakers. ( 
in the right beaker contains the ager 
(composition undisclosed), whi 
breaks the bubbles by reducing th 
surface tension of the oil. 


eyebrows. A leading manufacture: 
office equipment, Remington Rand p: 
duces photographic record machine 
and during the war greatly expanded 
output. 

Apparently desirous of further ¢ 
pansion, the company is reported 
be casting covetous eyes on Gene: 
Aniline, which is due to be sold} 
APC one of these days. That wou! 
seem to explain why it is interested: 
finding out all it can about Farbe 
Agfa film plant. 

e The Competition for Technicolot 
Golden’s principal objective appears! 
be to foster development of a < 

motion picture process that can com 
pete with that of Technicolor, Inc.,1 
used in 97% of the movie industr 
cclor productions (BW—Jun.2'+5,p 
Technicolor’s process is extremely © 
plicated; its successful application ! 
based about as much on “know-how 
as on patents. 

Golden’s hopes presumably ave } 
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Do All This 


with One lool 


The Black & Decker Portable Electric 
Sander is more than a Sander! It’s also a 
Grinder . . . a Wire Brusher . . . a Planer 
...a Surfacer. It drives a wide variety of 
attachments to make quick work of a 
tremendous variety of jobs. 


With abrasive discs in 19 different grains, 
it sands and finishes any surface. With 
Wire Cup Brushes, it takes off old paint, 
rust and scale . . . cleans castings, tanks, 
boilers, vats, sheet metal and soldered 
joints. With saucer or cup-type grinding 
wheels, it removes metal . . . smooths 
welds and casting ridges . . . grinds off 
old rivets, studs and bolts . . . sharpens 
stationary machine blades often better 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


than a Portable Grinder. With rotary 
gouging and planing heads, it shapes and 
semi-finishes lumber, removes stencil and 
brand marks from barrels and boxes... 
faster, cleaner, more uniformly. 


Exceptionally heavy demand still keeps 
the supply of these sanders tight . . . so, 
to insure the earliest possible delivery, 
place your order with your Black & 
Decker Distributor now. ..they’re worth 
waiting for. For our catalog—containing 
details on Black & Decker Sanders and 
other Portable Electric Tools—write to: 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Dept. 
702, Towson 4, Md. (In Canada: Ter- 
minals Warehouse Bldg., Toronto, Ont.) 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 


on data in reports compile : 
and Signal Corps missions ch pp 


e) do 
his t 


viously made a thorough in,  ;tic.,,,,immmready 
of Agfa. These missions fo xd \,fimmed tec 
had developed little that w. ; “Bech : 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER ready known by leading f pfa us 


here, but they did describe cal film 


OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES “negative-positive” color ea 
fected by Agfa since the start e thr 
This might well be importa e nes 
movie makers. However, t pentar 


who viewed the screening of ne \.fmme (mm 
film pronounced it inferior ti Techy fmm are 4 
color. sure 


negati 


e Ansco’s Own—Ansco says it 
rs on t 


about Agfa’s process and is 


ready to introduce its own iicg yeSpr 
positive system, which it term greatc’ 
to that of its ex-associate in ( his kir 
And Ansco expects to give T: dye in 
some real competition in th« rially 
cial motion picture field. e. Ag 
could hardly be expected t n this 
competition. It supplies T: pled W 
with raw film, and the two have Jy impe 


een 0 
true Cc 


patent cross-licensing arrang: 
Technicolor uses a special came 
through which are run threc light 
films. By means of appropriate filte;mm then: 
and a prismatic light beam splitter, exajqmpmatic 
film is exposed to one of the thremmosed), 
primary pas in the light spectrum as Sy 


4 The Brighter the Thinner—Sepaniampeo’s- 
i prints of these color separation negativ:qm™mnsco S 
The 4- cylinder “Universal Unaflow” Steam are made on a special film or matngygs secu! 
tin 26 toe peg ye stock. The gelatin on these theqgmmany of 
Blond Machine Tool Company power plont. matrices, after chemical treatment, pr Agta a 
duces relief images which are inver«)jqqmAnsC0 ' 
proportional in thickness to the densi r Ame 
of their respective negatives. Thus, 4 
HE R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company in Cincinnati bright red object in the original scam WA 
is a glorious monument to its able founder, who, after serv- would appear as a thin spot of emulsiog 49 
ing at its head for 58 years, still occupies the position of Chair- on the matrix made from the red-sens jet 
man of the Board. It is also a fine tribute to his character that tive negative. — ; * on 
many of his early associates are still with him. Mr. Le Blond has _ Each matrix is dyed so that its c hale 
guided the destinies of his company, from the days when he 7 complementary to ~~ S 5 3 we 
: worked with two assistants in one small room, to the present = Ma ph greg: . ee 
y time when its renowned machine tools go from the huge present thick sdge ™, ye hag eee 1 Mire thar 
al ta GTR alt ae eal thickness. Finally, the dyes are tran ers 
an P ferred successively to a single positiqggpstructs 
; It is a matter of pride with us to have installed a “Universal film (the kind used in movie projector te 
" Unaflow” Engine-Generator Unit in any plant with as fine a by imbibition. ‘The positive also came & 8 
q record as that of the Le Blond Company. It is doubly so when the sound track. » % Bi m 
ij the engine has been selected by so competent and efficient a group e Prints Unlimited—Because me es 
rt of experts. No better qualified staff of engineers can be found matrices may be redyed, Tec Toa es sad 
f| today than those who work with The R. K. Le Blond Machine can make ae ef FS on ii thet We 
Tool Company, and it is a coincidence that in the early days = FE 7s a _ ane the Art 
Mr. Le Blond himself actually built steam engines. ng i “ae ares ry pooner mbridg 
a In widely diversified industrial and institutional fields, more than enough quality positives through oth a“. 
two thousand power users attest to the economy of generating color-film processes, ay 
their own power with Skinner “Universal Unaflow” Steam En- _ What the experts seek and the mov ad 7 
gines. An accurate estimate of your potential savings will be industry wants is a simpler, less comp ape 
made by Skinner Engineers without any obligation or expense. cated, but equally efficient syste ie 
whereby color films can be taken in: *. ht 
* BUY VICTORY BONDS * conventional camera and positives ma¢ ha ms 
directly from the negative, just as a 
black-and-white photography. oe a 
For Over 73 Years, Doing One Thine W ell—Buildine Steam Engines e Ansco Isn’t Talking—Ansco’s proces we 
assertedly does just this; so (to . leseq™p"8* § 
SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
SINESS 
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) does the German system Golden 
his team are investigating. Ansco 
ready to reveal its secret, but earlier 
echnical teams have described 
sfa system in some detail. 
4, uses three emulsions on a sin- 
flm (a well-established arrange- 
t), each emulsion sensitive to one 
he three primary colors. Processing 
e negative brings out colors com- 
entary to those in the original 
(much as black-and-white nega- 
are dark where the scene is light). 
sure of the positive film through 
negative then produces the proper 
rs on the positive. 
eSpreadin Restrained—One of 
createst difhculties with color work 
is kind has been the spreading of 
dve in the three color layers which 
rally reduces the sharpness of the 
ye, Agfa developed dyes which re- 
this unwanted infiltration. This, 
pled with a method for automati- 
- imposing appropriate color filters 
een negative and positive to bring 
true color values (the proper filters 
light intensities are selected manu- 
then set up so they come into play 
bmatically as the positive films are 
sed), is the essential “secret” of 
b’s system and, presumably, of 
0's. 
nsco’s patent position in this coun- 
is secure, despite the German origin 
any of its processes—so, presumably, 
Agfa methods which come too close 
Ansco’s will remain unavailable to 
t American companies. 


A WATER DISTILLED 


tied 90 years ago without success, 
illation by machine instead of by 
ct heat application was perfected 
before the war, and enough ma- 
es were built to extract daily from 
sea all the fresh water needed by 
re than a million men. Simple in 
struction and consuming only 1 Ib. 
fuel for each 175 lb. of water dis- 
rd, the wartime secret process has 
ny potential peacetime applications, 
as the production of distilled wa- 
for commercial and laboratory pur- 
‘sand the evaporation of milk. 
s developed by R. V. Kleinschmidt 
the Arthur D. Little Laboratories at 
mbridge, Mass., the machine has a 
d tank in which sea water is 
ught by a heating coil to the boiling 
at to start the process. 
picam from the water is compressed 
an engine-driven centrifugal machine 
raise its temperature, then it passes 
ough tubes in the sea water tank and 
denses to distilled water as it gives 
heat to keep the salt water boiling. 
bw it discharges through a heat ex- 
enger, as does the hot concentrated 
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Cy a 
Conttol Ocntee 


FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


At ease and completely relaxed, he talks his daily work away. 
His decisions, instructions, plans and ideas are spoken in a 
natural, conversational voice to a small microphone on his desk. 

That microphone is his Control Center for Executive Action. 
It is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it speeds 
the flow of work throughout his entire organization. This magi: 
microphone even records his important over-the-desk conver- 
sations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation frees him from dependence 
upon his secretary; frees her from notetaking and thus enables 
her to protect him from interruptions and to do other important 
work. It doubles their ability to get things done. 

Why not learn how this modern business method can help 
you? Consult your local phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. D-2, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


eS | 
leTAPHONE OL%20nie Dirtextion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-n 


and 
wk. 


How “FIRST 1 high- 


vacua technol YY a 
could sean “FIRST 
aD wsfulness le YOU! 


Nowhere but at DPI can you find this unique combination 
of research and engineering services. Perhaps they can 
help a product or process of yours? 


1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
Original research in high-vacuum technique, using vacu- 
ums up to one-billionth the density of air, has created 
entirely new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils, and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to come, 
as more applications are found for high vacuum in re- 
search and industry. 


2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation: 


Many substances “undistillable’”? before—waxes, heavy 
oils and fats—come apart magically in the molecular 
stills, yielding fractions far more valuable than the parent 
substance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends 
through high-vacuum molecular distillation? 


3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. 
A major part of our business is the high-vacuum distilla- 
tion of bland, stable concentrates of Vitamin A and E., 
Much of what is known about these vitamins today has 
originated from DPI research. This continuing source of 
new information has been a useful service to DPI customers. 
DPI invites your inquiry on any count in which our 
experience can be useful to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zonecring Agh-Lhcusum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc. 


salt water from the tan 
up heat to the cold inco: 
This heat interplay mal 
semi-self-sustaining, the ¢ 
ing only to make up th 

A small portable dist 
turns out 1,800 gal. of 


day. 
FLAME TOOL RELEASED 
Held out of production duriy 


war, the flame cultivator (3\V_4, 
’41,p20) invented by an Alabama ed 
grower, Price C. McLemore-y) 
the idea for this peacetime tool frog 
flame thrower used by M: ini’: 
sion forces in Ethiopia—is now y 
built in quantity and ma it 
fields in reasonable numbers thi 
mer. The New Holland Machine ¢ 
New Holland, Pa., is mak 
and propane-butane burmii 
the Sizz-Weeder, will soon ma 
flame “chopper” to thin out wea 
ton plants, and will add to th 
when possible a hand-propelled yg 
of the cultivator. 

Though conceived for cotton, % 
weeding has been pointed by recent 
periments toward use in orchard 
fields of corn, cane, and other crops, 
stocks fibrous enough to withstand 
second application of fire. 

If the cost is less than 5()¢ an; 
as claimed, flame weeding will be 1 
cheaper than hoeing and, with th: 
chanical picker, may shrivel cotton) 
duction expenses enough to affect 
economy of the South. 


MEASURES ITS OWN HEAT 


Unable to obtain an accurat 
tion of the cxtreme_ tempent 
reached inside a gas turbine, Ges 
Electric engineers hit upon the i 
of making the machine take its 
temperature. This they accompli’ 
by designing various parts of a spe 
chrome cobalt alloy which oxi 
slowly at high temperatures and chan 
its color regularly at 25-deg. C inten 
from 500 C to 700 C as the thicknes 
the oxide film increases by 24 billion 
of an inch. 

And at 725 C the film reverts t 
original hue and runs the color-temp 


] 


ture scale again to 900 C (1652 


temperature telltale. 


research and development eng)necr 
other high-temperature fields ma 
it the answer to a problem 
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believed to be the highest temperatu 
ever accurately recorded in a gas turbi 
Beyond this point, the film becom 
dull grey, oxidation has run its cou 
and the metal no longer is uscful # 


No claims have been made for t 
commercial value of this technique, 
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EW PRODUCTS 


sw-Type Milling Cutter 


Amor plate is reported to have been 
‘lied at a rate of 17 in. a minute, sev- 
| times previous performance, by a 
, removable-blade face milling cutter 


veloped by Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, 
b. To mill different metals, blades of 
rious qualities and ome angles can 
inserted without taking the holder off 
he spindle, and the blades may be re- 
oved and sharpened on a diamond 
wheel in minutes compared to hours on 
‘ect GM standard cutter grinder, it is reported. 

o replace the blades requires no special 

ill. One is put into place, a radial fly- 
AT Hut made on the workpiece, and the 
thers inserted and adjusted to that cut, 
oiding error in spindle setup. The cut- 
crater is said to require no coolant, take 
Ccogilatively little power, and give a good 
\¢ nish even on deep cuts. 


lectronic Solderer 


CHE Electronic soldering of small metal or 
‘@etalized glass parts is said to be a high- 
\cuaipeed, low-cost, many-industry operation 
ith the new $360 portable bench-type 
duction heater developed by the 
larion Electrical Instrument Co., Man- 
hester, N. H., and tested in its own 
artime work. The parts to be assem- 
led are inserted into a ring-like high- 
nequency coil, and induction heat 
uickly fuses the pre-positioned cold 
older without slopover that would re- 
uire subsequent touching-up. 

Consuming 775 watts at full load, 100 
t standby, the heater operates at 450,- 
00 cycles a second but plugs into any 
bevele, 115-volt outlet, can be used 
ficiently by unskilled workers, is 
heaper to operate than a soldering pot, 
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If it's built by 


Ww. 


—it’s dependable 


Wustrated above, a 1200-kva Wagner 
unit substation installed in a large 
manufacturing plant. 


WAGNER UNIT SUBSTATIONS effect important 
savings in power-load distribution 


One order to Wagner brings 
everything needed to meet 
your exact transformer and 
switchgear needs—a complete 
unit substation engineered as 
a single unit, fully backed with 
undivided responsibility by 
Wagner. 

In addition to (1) ease of 
ordering, (2) undivided re- 
sponsibility, (3) simplicity of 
installation and (4) ease of re- 
location, Wagner unit sub- 
stations offer you such 
other important advan- 
tages as (5) less instal- 
lation expense, (6) 
maintenance is simpli- 
fied, (7) low-voltage 


feeders are shortened, (8) less 
manpower needed to make 
changes, (9) built to the well- 
known standards of Wagner 
dependability. 

The priceless characteristic of 
being dependable applies to all 
Wagner products. The com- 
plete Wagner line includes 
electric motors, transformers, 
air brakes, hydraulic brakes, 
CoMaX brake lining, NoRoL, 
and Tachographs (recording 
speedometers). 


For details on any 
Wagner item, consult 
the nearest of our 29 
branch offices, or write 
us. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


in Canada: Wegner Electric at Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


146-5 


| IN 10 SECONDS FLAT 


Amazing heat-treating miracles performed by A-C’s new 
Electronic Heater—typical of A-C “know-how”’ in every fiel 


| 


‘ 


Plas 


Already in use, Allis-Chalmers 
tronic Heaters ranging in capa 
from 20 to 100 KW are revolut 


: izing many industrial operatic 

promise new production speci: 
for the future! 

3 


Next to ease of control, the big 
tures of the Heater are flexibility 
time it saves per unit operall 


Today, an ingenious production tool— __ing magnetic field arourd a simple cop- 
the Electronic Heater, developed by _ per work coil (see cut above), the Elec- 
Allis-Chalmers—applies Industry’s new tronic Heater makes metals “cook” in 
Induction Heating principles to the their own heat... greatly simplifies doz- Minutes are cut to seconds! Conti 
heat-treating of many different kinds of _ ens of hardening, soldering, brazing and ous production and uniform q 
metals. By producing a rapidly alternat- annealing operations in industry. are assured! 


In another field, farming—A-C has 
been equally far-seeing. We devel- 
oped the first low-cost tractor, the 
All-Crop Harvester, the One-Man 
Hay Baler to help boost crop output 
on family-size farms. 


% _ 


To cut cost of pumping solids in Today, with reconversion or moderniza- complex figuring . . . show just how nm 
mines and paper mills, A-C intro- tion the No. 1 Industrial Topic, manu- items will fit into modernized pla 
duced a new Solids-Handling pump facturers in every field are calling on Help with power problems! 

with this result : big savings for oper- A-C products for help. Our accurate machines! . . . up-to-the-minut: 
ators in power and maintenance .. . scale models of equipment save unit niques! That’s what A-( 
down-time cut as much as 400%! substation planners hours of paperwork, Call your nearby A-C office. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE ANSWERS 


To Your Equipment Needs—Call on the World’s 
Widest Range of Practical Industrial Experience! 


ALLIS- ~CHALMERS 


Tone in the BOSTON SYMPHONY 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’ S LARGEST Every Saturday ever the 
American Broadcasting Company 


LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT Coast-to-Coast, %:30 P.M, E.S.T. 
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f your business needs more cash 


... send for this new book 
COMPARING MONEY COSTS 


BEForE your business borrows 
again, to pay taxes or for any other 
purpose, it may pay you well to read 
our booklet, *\A Comparison of Money 
Costs.’’ It contains charted studies of 
actual cases . . . with dollars and 
cents comparisons of our Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. Time Loans. 

The facts and figures in this book 
show why you may find the cost of 
using our plan so low that you 
would have to secure a rate of 4% per 
annum, or less, on a commercial time 
loan to keep the cost comparable. 

What's more, you will find our 
plan more liberal and more flexible, 
as well as low in cost. It helps you 
make more profit by giving you more 
money to work with . . . without 
interfering with your management or 
restricting your operations. It frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of your 
loans . . . and from consequent uncer- 
tainties that stand in the way of 
long-range planning and progress. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


These and many other advantages 
explain why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed over to 
our method of financing . . . and 
used more than One Billion Dollars 
under our Commercial Financing 
Plan in the past five years. 


Let us send you the booklet, 

A Comparison of Money Costs.’ There's 
no obligation . . . and we think it 
will open your eyes. For a copy, just 
telephone or write the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 


and is less hazardous than 
iron, it is claimed. Measuring 
15 in., the unit weighs 150 || 


Powerful Vapor Lamp 


Three times the light ou 
conventional 1,000-watt in 
bulb is produced by a new 
1,000-watt mercury vapor la 
oped by the lamp division of 
house Electric Corp. Designed 
for lighting high ceiling fact 
ball diamonds, and other are 
high level of lighting without 
is desired, the lamp measur 4 
long and less than 4 in. in dia 

Mercury vapor at a pres 
times that used in previous 
inclosed in a quartz tube, wh 
turn inclosed in a hard glas 
tube. The vapor-filled space i 
quartz tube is about the dia 
a cigaret and twice its length 
lamp is expected to be available fy 
marketing in limited quanties 
months. 


Micro-Deflection Gage 


Suitable for service as an clecty 
micrometer, deflection indicator, or pre 
sure gage, the Deflection Pick-Up dev. 
oped by Stevens-Armold Co., 22 Elkis 
St., South Boston, is said to translate 
0.0005- to 0.l-in. movement of is 
plunger into a reading on a voltmete 
to which it is attached. The instrument 
will withstand heavy vibration, 300 f 
temperature, and submersion in water 
it is claimed. It operates on 115 volt 
a.c. or a battery. 


MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital 


» than 
and Surplus move the 


BALTIMORE 


$80,000,000 


2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THINGS TO COME | 


Months will pass before it | 
reaches the market, but a different | 
type of snapshot camera has been | 
developed. Sixteen films in a disk- | 
like plastic case will be exposed 
through a lens which will be re- 
moved and attached to a replace- 
ment film pack when the original 
is sent away for developing and 
printing. Six inches in diameter, 
the disk camera can be carried con- 
veniently in a side pocket. 


e Scientists have reversed the prit- 
ciple of the electrostatic clothes 
brush and applied it to a plastic 
chair. Carrying a slight negative 
charge on its surface, the chait 
keeps dust at a distance. Sooner of 
later, dust-resistant plastic fur 
nishings or fixtures are likely to 
appear on the market and ir the 
advertising headlines. 
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HOW TORPEDO VALVE SEATS 


OF DU PONT NNVLOW] 


Gave a tighter fit for a longer time 
... eliminated need for hand lapping 
... reduced assembly time and weight 


When our Navy changed from metal to molded nylon for a vital part 
of a weapon so important as the torpedo, you can be sure they had 
compelling reasons. The vital part is the valve seat shown—and here 
is why nylon is used. 


Nylon valve seats gave a tighter, more nearly permanent fit without 
lapping than the metal seats did after long and costly hand lapping. 
These valves have to hold back an air pressure of 2800 p. s. i. The nylon 
valve seats conformed to minor surface irregularities ...did not permit 


Is 


| 4 x x3 : leakage. Elimination of tapping greatly reduced assembly and overhaul 
SO ea time and cost. This reduction, plus the superior job the new. valve seat 
THE OLD WAY: Metal valve seat did, outweighed a somewhat higher initial cost. 
ca U. we yoy a Hy a — Du Pont engineers will gladly furnish additional information or ex- 
to fit tightly against air cee perimental quantities of nylon or other Du Pont plastics. Write E. I. 
sure of 2800 p.s.i. Even after du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 
4 lapping, dirt particles often 
tectng caused leakage. Assembly, 


I pits overhaul time much greater. FOR PLASTICS..CONSULT DU PONT 


devel. Weight: 20 gr. 


I thin THE NEW WAY: Nylon valve seat 
inslate needed no hand lapping... 
of it assembly time was much less. 


Since nylon is deformable, 
minor surface irregularities did 


Preliminary tests indicate 
nylon is suitable for valve seats 
for faucets, gasoline pumps, 
compressed air hose, and gas 
cylinders. Nylon valve seats 
molded by General Products 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


ument not cause leakage. Nylon seats | 
300 F firmly and releases readily. ( 
water Lighter in weight: 16 grams. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


atch up on 
BUSINESS 
your A reading 


“Rhe Story of a 


Rather and Sen 
on 


Unserewing 
the Snscratable” 


In the past 70 years, 211 
patents have been granted the Elliotts, father 
and son. This fact-packed book tells about 
some of their pace-setting contributions to the 
American way of living. 66 pages, illustrated. 


“he 
STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY” 


Companion volume to the 
above, written to satisfy 
the demand for more in- 
formation about Sterling Elliott. Anecdotes, 
serious and amusing, show this mechanical 
genius at home with his family and friends. 
72 pages, illustrated. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 
CATALOG 


Graphically describes some of the modern 
time-and-work-saving improvements which 
have caused so many Elliotts to be bought by 
firms formerly using other makes of address- 
ing machines. 65 pages, illustrated. 


These interesting books will be sent upon 
request. Simply write, on your business 
letterhead, to The Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 151 Albany Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


MARKETIN 


G 


Cigaret Sales 


Big-name brands hold their 
relative positions in 1945's 
record sales figures. Production 
begins to level off. 


Last week the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue released final figures on 
cigaret production for 1945, and for the 
sixth year in a row they showed a record 
output by American manufacturers. ‘The 
cigaret total in 1945 was a rousing 
331,700,000,000 compared with 1944's 
321,900,000,000 (revised figures). Per- 
centagewise this is only a 3% increase. 
But the boom had to level off some- 
where—and the end of the war appar- 
ently did it. 
° Luckies Still Lead—Significantly, no 
important changes took place last year 
in the standings of the big-name brands. 
Lucky Strike (American Tobacco) con- 
tinued to set the pace, but lost a trifle 
of its share of the total market (dropping 
from 26.5% of domestic output to 
25.8%). 

Camel (R. J. Reynolds) still held a 
firm grip on second place. This brand, 
incidentally, is the only one of the top 
six still rationed to dealers, and there 


— 
is considerable gossip in the 
to whether Camels are really 
this is a smart move to “take 
scarce.” 
© Status Quo—Chesterfield (1. vctt , 


Myers), long-term adherent third 
place, made its position still m.:¢ fry 
selling a few more on the exj rt yj. 
and adding nearly 6,000,000,0: 
equal to the Lucky Strike 
domestic sales. 

Philip Morris held on to fou: ; 
but fell 3% in total sales. Old © 
(Lorillard) continued in fifth 
while Raleigh (Brown & Wi! 
likewise stuck to sixth. 

e “Unknowns” Gain—In the ‘iisc 
neous” group, a wide variety of lesy: 
known brands scored big gains. Ther 
increase was nearly 3,000,000,000, dea. 
ers estimate, and is easily explained | 
the stringent shortages of last year whe 
scores of unheard-of brands sprang w 
(in the 18¢ to 35¢ price range) to tale 
advantage of unavailability of known 
brands. But this group, the trade sa 
will be in a much less favorable sals 
position during 1946. 

With no reconversion problems ti 
worry over, “the big six” manufactures 
got back into high gear last fall. They 
pushed their plants to near capacity 
(29,000,000,000 in November), actually 
got ahead of the market and allowed 


For the sixth year in a row, ciga- 
ret sales have hit a new high. And 
although shortages in 1945 gave a 
sales impetus to the lesser-known 
brands, the top six retained their 
dominance and will probably make it 
even more sweeping in 1946 when 
the incentive for buying the relatively 


The 1945 Score on Cigaret Sales 


unknown type cigarets dies out. | 
Estimated 1945 sales of cigarets, | 
both domestic tax-paid and tax-free | 


for the armed services, as compiled 
by Charles W. Williams, professor of 
economics and commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville (figures in bil- 
lions of cigarets) are: 


eg) SON Sle ocean 


% of Total 

Domestic 
Brand Total Export Domestic 1945 1944 
Lucky Strike (American Tobacco).... . 87.2 18.2 69.0 25.8 26.5 
Came (KR... Reyneias).............. 73.4 15.4 58.0 21.7 21.0 
Chesterfield (Liggett & Myers)........ 67.7 13.7 54.0 20.2 20.2 
Philip Morris (Philip Morris). . . 32.0 5.0 27.0 10.1 10.5 
Old Gold (P. Lorillard)... .. eae 19.0 3.0 16.0 6.0 6.1 
Raleigh (Brown & Williamson). ....... 16.2 3.7 12.5 4.7 5.1 
Pall Mall (American Cigarette & Cigar). 8.5 1.0 7.5 2.8 2.7 
Kool (Brown & Williamson)......... 5.7 oa 5.5 2.0 2.3 
Marvel (Stephano Bros.)............. 2.5 — ra 9 1.4 
Wings & Avalon (Brown & Williamson) 3.3 a 3.0 1.1 15 
Tareyton (American Tobacco)......... 6 — 6 2 16 
ee te et 15.6 3.6 12.0 4.5 1. 
CER ean: one) eae ae 331.7 64.1 267.6 100.0 100.0 
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hers and retailers, in many places, 
sume carton sales again. December 
out fell back to one of the lowest 


»). attesting to a meeting of supply 
h demand once more. In coming 
ths, production will probably slow 
-n a bit-unless new markets are 
Lael 
ne Up—Meantime, the old 
blem of price control and the squeeze 
veen costs and selling prices persists. 
+ labor is loosening up, and so is in- 
tory of raw tobacco, which was 
sing all manufacturers much worry 
ently when the industry as a whole 
down to something like a 16 or 17 
nths’ supply. Today the inventory 
ition is much better, largely because 
wartime increases in tobacco crops, 
ich have been running a good 50% 
: prewar production. 
Another bright spot for the manu- 
turers is the fall in leaf prices, which 
| enable them to get some sort of 
ather from past high prices (BW— 
b.2'46,p24). 


ank-Financed 


New distributors’ buying 
oup in the electrical appliance 
id gets its cash from fund setup 
three Philadelphia institutions. 


How to finance a $30 million business 
hout issuing stock has been the No. 1 
bblem of the Monitor Equipment 
bp. the new distributors’ mutually 
ned buying group in the electrical 
pliance fel , ever since it was formed 
ar ago (BW—Jan.27’45,p85). Now 
mitor thinks it has the answer—three 
iladelphia banks will provide the cash. 
The banking trio—Provident Trust 
. of Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania 
. for Insurances on Lives & Grant- 
p Annuities, and the First National 
nk of Philadelphia—is setting up a 
500,000 revolving fund in Monitor’s 
me, and additionally will do the bulk 
Monitor’s bookkeeping, pay all bills, 
lect all moneys due. 

Vhat the Banks Get—By way of fee, 
t banks are to get 4% of the amount 
business Monitor does with 30-odd 
inufacturers who will make its pri- 
e-brand appliances. 

When production starts to move, 
onitor will pool orders from its 60 
mber distributors (who are also part- 
ners of the enterprise), and assign 
m to the various manufacturers. As 


pnufacturers fill the orders, they will 
md bills for the merchandise to Provi- 


at Trust (which is acting as the 
okesman for the three banks) and 
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wes in several years (16,000,000,- 


The Customer Is Always Right! 


T° MEET customer demands for 
closer delivery schedules and 
faster production, The Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, realized 
that an adequate inventory of 
raw materials was essential. 
However, a shortage of storage 
space thwarted this plan to 
avert delays in production. 


Turning to Towmotor, Re- 
liance devised an entirely new 
method of storing and handling 
raw materials. Using an out- 
door storage area, Towmotor 
stores and stacks all raw ma- 
terials, has increased storage 
space 300%. Even huge, cum- 
bersome 1500-lb. frame rings 
are easily stacked five high by 
Towmotor. The additional stor- 
age space provided makes it 
possible to purchase raw mate- 
rials in mill lots, effecting con- 


siderable savings in purchase 
price and assuring an ample 
supply of materials. The valu- 
able inside space formerly 
needed for storage is now de- 
voted to productive machinery. 


For every handling problem 
there is an engineered solution 
...a solution based upon Tow- 
motor experience and know- 
how gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. 
Send for your copy of the Tow- 
motor Lift Truck ANALYysIsS 
GUIDE today. Towmotor Corpo- 
ration, 1221 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE iT UP WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 65 of a Series 


this LETTERHEAD ;went.to town 
with MR. HAM 


Mr. Ham went to War when John Morrell and Co. concentrated on pro- 
ducing meats for our armed forces and allies. Now civilian needs are 
being supplied in larger measure with Morrell Pride, E-Z Cut Hams, and 
delicious Morrell Pride Bacon. This compan is the oldest meat packing 
concern in the United States, with main ea the heart of the corn- 
belt. Their sausage and canned meats “go to town” in style, 


John Morrell & Co. chose a Strathmore paper for their letterhead as a 
worthy representative of their quality products. Let a Strathmore letter- 
head paper speak for your product, too. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark 
Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE oc 7:2: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


Provident will settle up out 
revolving fund. 
e Payment System—Meant jc y 
ever a distributor gets hi 
must immediately pay the | 
At monthly intervals, th« 
compute the difference be 
manufacturers charged M 
what Monitor charged its 
tributors. This difference (lc 
serve) is Monitor’s margin 
the central office, developin 
uct ideas, and advertising. 
Two policies will safeguar 
advances: (1) They will hay 
to whittle down the size of a 
tor’s orders if the distributo: 
of overbuilding inventory; (2 they, 
lend a distributor money if he fj 
dificult to keep hirnself  finang; 
straight with the parent Monitor 
pany. 
e Sweating It Out—With its fina, 
problems smoothed out, Monitor 
finds itself on a par with all its, 
leagues and competitors in that it} 


ers, irons, mixers, Fs aay radios, 
25 other types of game But act 
delivery dates for these items are s 

thing else again. 

Because of the supply situation, \\ 
itor is truncating an extensive ad 
tising campaign worked out by M 
tor’s agents, Buchanan & Co., to; 
the Monitor name (which wil! be 
uniformly on all the appliances 
insertions have run so far—once eac! 
Look and the Saturday Evening ! 
The rest of the campaign will hinge 
the hoped-for arrival of some good 
sell. 


ESQUIRE WINS MAIL CASE 


Esquire’s two-year battle to rt 
both the scantily clad Varga gir : 
a second-class mail rate has ended 1 
a Supreme Court decision favon 
Esquire. Affirming a decision six mon! 
ago by the U. S. Circuit Court of Apps 
(BW—Jun.9’ 45,p102), the highest ta 
ah in a unanimous decision unmist 
ably let it be known that the Postma 
General is not a censor. 

The legal row over Esquire’s 
privilege started when the then P 
master General Frank C. Walker! 
voked Esquire’s second-class rate on 4 
grounds that the magazine is not P 
lished for the dissemination of 1 
mation of a public character, nor 
voted to literature, the sciences, # 
or some special industry (B\\ "Jan 
"44,p87). The Supreme Court decis 
leaves little room for doubt that 4 
Postmaster General’s job is to deline 
not edit. 
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C's Ears Burn 


Trade association lawyers, 

tifying on the Reece bill, urge 

gress to restore court re- 
w of the agency's orders. 


or the first time, industry’s com- 
bat that the Federal Trade Com- 
ssion’s powers and procedures are 
h-handed and one-sided has been set 
h in detail in congressional hearings. 
t week a House Interstate Commerce 
ommittee heard testimony favor- 
H. R. 2390 (BW—Mar.24'45,p85), 
ill by Rep. B. Carroll Reece, Tennes- 
Republican, which FTC members 
¢ pooh-poohed as “not having a 
nce. ; 
Because FTC is strong on Capitol 
(three of its five members are ex- 
gressmen), the odds on the bill are 
uittedly not good. But it appears 
w that Rep. Reece has enough votes 
get it reported from committee—the 
t step toward enactment. 
Protest FTC Status—All witnesses at 
hearing were lawyers, including 
nsel for national trade associations 
h as the Advertising Federation of 
erica, the Proprietary Assn., the 
ilet Goods Assn., the U.S. Trade 
ark Assn., and the Assn. of National 
vertisers. 
eir complaint is that FTC, in its 
ple role of prosecutor, judge, and jury, 
s acquired the status of a court of last 
ot. The lawyers contended that 
§. Supreme Court decisions have re- 
ced circuit court review to a mere rub- 
r stamp of approval on acts of all sup- 
sedly “expert” federal agencies. Reece 
proponents deny that FTC was in- 
ded by Congress to have this status, 
that its general quasi-judicial author- 
over all business is sufficiently expert 
any one field (as the Interstate Com- 
ce Commission is in transportation, 
example) to have its orders virtually 
empted from court review. 
Full Review Asked—Reece’s _ bill 
buld restore full review of FTC's 
ase and desist orders by making them 
forceable only if based on the “‘pre- 
nderance of the evidence” generally 
quired in civil courts throughout the 
untry, 
As it is now, the witnesses argued, 
C findings of fact are generally un- 
Sailable and have higher status in the 
deral circuit courts than the findings 
district courts in cases of greater im- 
brtance. 
Agency Conflicts—Other Reece bill 
ovisions are intended to remove juris- 
ctional conflicts between FTC and 
¢ Food & Drug Administration which 
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AVERAGE COST PER WORKER 


* Average annual 
cost for all eye ac- 

cidents — estimated 
by the Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 


It’s Cheaper Not to Take Chances 


AO SAFETY GOGGLES S AFEGUARD 
THE EYES OF INDUSTRY 


Why let this excessive cost continue when 
you can equip your workers with positive 
protection—AO Safety Goggles — for about 
$1.50 a pair. Phone or write your nearest 
AO Branch Office. 


American @& Optical 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Safety Division 


Are You Taking Full Advantage 
of these £CLVCAT 
NORTON DIAMOND WHEELS ? 


OU can get Norton Diamond Wheels not 

only in all the popular sizes and types for 
grinding carbide tools but also in a wide 
range of sizes and shapes for use on mate- 
tials that are unworkable with ordinary 
grinding wheels. The three Norton bonds — 
Metal, Resinoid and Vitrified — make it pos- 
sible for Norton Diamond Wheels to meet 
many different conditions. 


GLASS (Optical, Container, Plate, Industrial, 
Watch Crystal) Diamond Wheels for cylin- 
drical and surface grinding, cutting-off, 
edging, lens generating. 


CERAMICS (Porcelain Insulators, Tile, Brick, 
Refractories) Diamond Wheels for center- 
less, cylindrical and surface grinding and 
for cutting-off. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES (Sapphires, 
Rubies, Agates) Diamond Wheels for 
edging, beveling and surfacing. 


Perhaps you have an unusual job that needs 
diamond wheels. If you have, or if you think 
that you may have, write to us about it. We'll 
be glad to tell you whether Norton Diamond 
Wheels are the answer — no obligation, of 
course. Write today to the Sales Engi- 
neering Department, Abrasive Division, 
Norton Company, 19 New Bond Street, 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Beginning Tomorrow ... and Until Furt) 
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OUR STORE HOURS REMAIN THE SAME... WOWDAT Th. sarveoy 
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SERVICE FOR SERVICE ems a 
pny CO 

The cultivate-the-veteran the: na, bo 
tofore expressed by clothier y ind 
partment stores in such court pts. B 
; sic for 

free alteration of prewar ne 
(BW—Jan.19’46,p82), gets ‘befor 


twist from Harry Suffrin, big Det 
clothier. Each morning the Suf 
store will be open only to retur 
ex-servicemen so that they 
able to get first crack at 


zak fr 
chise 
dcast 
ipmet 
scribe 
y plan 
Congress thought it settled back it au 
when—at industry’s fervent req es a 
refused to give FDA control over iy ho 
vertising and centralized that aut! Petril 
in the commission. At the time, ion o 
was considered far tore ned 1 
minded. ne 

A few witnesses at the hearings « 
out for the pre-1938 proposal ¢ 
control of all food, drug, and 
advertising to FDA instead of }1 
with enforcement in the courts. T! 
idea would have greater support if the 
were any assurance that FDA contr 
would not involve criminal penalties Mi yctrig 
those which are provided for misbranqy the 
ing or adulteration. The question mai to 
be aired in greater detail when TC GiB ator 
given its opnortunity to testify on t 
Reece bill. 


RANGE, NOT FREEZER 
George D. Roper Corp. of Rockt rd 


Ill., mentioned in connection with th 
recent Chicago Housewares Show a‘§ 
manufacturer of home freezers (B\\- 
Jan.12°46,p36) includes among its p0¢ 
ucts gas ranges but not home freezer: 
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icago Music 
Muzak invades new market 
licensing Illinois company to 


»ply wired programs. It hopes 
sidestep Petrillo trouble. 


uzak Corp. and its newer rival, 
"Bibrid Brosdessting System, Inc. (BW 
».18'45,p86), long have cast cov- 
ys eyes on Chicago’s large potential 
=. et for wired music. 
jew Franchise—Now Muzak has de- 
fed to enter this market, though no 
al announcement has been made. 
“fy months ago, Muzak quictly gave a 
chise to the Boom Electric & Am- 
er Co., well-established Chicago 
lic address and sound equipment 


boom is Chicago distributor for 
stem Electric and Bell Laboratory 
ipment. The firm installed the sound 
ems at Ravinia Park (outdoor sym- 
my concerts), Chicago Stadium, Ice 
a, both major league ball parks, and 
y industrial and business establish- 
ts. Boom has had its eye on wired 
ic for some time. It even explored 
possibility of setting up its own sys- 
) before it knew that it could get the 
ak franchise. 
Wary of Petrillo—Since landing the 
chise agreement, Boom has set up a 
adcasting studio with the latest 
ipment, gone about drumming up 
scribers without fanfare. The com- 
y plans to steer clear of locat‘ons that 
tht otherwise employ live musicians, 
centrate instead on offices, retail 
es, and industrial plants. Thus, 
bm hopes to avoid trouble with James 
Petrillo, czar of the American Fed- 
ion of Musicians and violent foe of 
ned music. 

ree Programs—Like other Muzak 
nchise holders, Boom will make its 
S deal for leased telephone wires, in- 
NM) clients’ equipment, and rent the 
1 ak transcription library, now total- 
Th over 5,000 recordings. Boom is now 
. plying subscribers with one of three 
pCally tailored Muzak programs for 
“gg stnal plants, offices, and restaurants. 
"fin the Chicago field, Muzak comes 
JH to face with a local wired-music 
re ator, the Marquette Music Co. Mar- 
' “Mitte is headed by Harold Motherway, 
er orchestra leader and a Chicago 
ator of “Automatic Hostess” ma- 
nes. His outfit has been supplying 
ago firms with wired music for 
years. 

mong Marquette’s subscribers are 
\\ gt Loop banks, an insurance company, 
Walgreen drugstores, Triangle res- 
ants, a laundry, several industrial 
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Gosh! the boss is 
a New Man... 


since we stopped fooling around with 


STOCK 


pean fooling around—be- 


is what he told the boys 


e said no two ship- 
sin we got 
ike, or 


ing 
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NTERLAKE develops each specifica- 
tion resin to order—with properties 
precisely adjusted to one specific appli- 
cation—tests it on the'job—then so 
stabilizes production of that resin that 
the performance of every shipment de- 
livered is identical with the first. 


Thus users of Interlake Resins—com- 
pletely relieved of the task of fitting the 


RESINS 


= NX 


resin to the job—are assured of depend- 
able, uniform performance. 

BRING YOUR RESIN PROBLEMS TO INTERLAKE. 
Our experienced research men are glad 
to work with you on any resin problem, 
or to discuss the possible advantage of 
using resins in any operation or process 
Write Interlake Chemical Corporation, 
Plastics Division, 1912 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Interlake will supply a speci- 
fication resin for applica- 
tions involving the coating, 
impregnating, or bonding of 
WOOD ¢ PAPER ¢ METAL 
GLASS * FIBRE ¢ RUBBER 
CELLULOSE 


; 
INTERLAKE 
CHEMICAL 


Corporation 
* PRODUCTS 


FROM COAL - 


Meet the Man 
Every Business 
LIKES | 


You'll like him, too, because he knows 
his own business and is therefore able to 
make constructive, helpful suggestions 
about yours where the two coincide. 
That's in the field of figures — pay rolls, 
mark-ups, expense distribution, costs — 
any figuring where there’s a premium on 
accuracy, speed, and economy with sim- 
plicity of operation. 


This man is successful because he un- 
failingly guides business managers over 
reliable shortcuts that save manhours 
and mistakes — meaning money. He is 
the Marchant representative, and you'll 
find him in your phone book. 


In 20 minutes — no more — he will 


be glad to prove these statements by 
demonstration. 


MARCHANT 


GHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


THIRTY-GIXTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


plants, plus an assortment of Michigan 
Ave. restaurants and cocktail lounges. 
Marquette offers a choice of three types 
of programs, one for industries, one for 
restaurants and cocktail lounges, and 
one for offices. 
e Ascap Agreement—Meantime Muzak 
and the American Society of Composers, 
Authors & Publishers ( (Ascap) say that 
they finally have settled an old dispute 
over performance fees—the money Ascap 
collects for its members whenever one 
of their numbers is broadcast by Muzak 
in a public place (BW—Feb.17'45,p90). 
Whereas these fees formerly were 
paid by the subscriber, they are now 
paid by Muzak in the form of a percent- 
age of gross intake from hotels, res- 
taurants, and industrial-business estab- 
lishments. ‘Technically known as “clear- 
ance at the source,” the new contract is 
supposed to eliminate the high blood 
pressure subscribers usually got when 
dealing with both Muzz ik and Ascap, 
and the gripe over Ascap’s method of 
computing rates. 


CUSTOMERS WANTED 


Russell Birdwell, who made his name 
and fame glamorizing movie stars, last 
week made his bid for management 
and/or labor union clients in an adver- 
tisement in a New York newspaper. 

His theme was the radio broadcast by 
Benjamin Fairless, U.S. Steel Corp. 


head, proposing that Presic 
summon a conference of ; 
ecutives to advise him o: 
policies. The episode dre 
torial criticism, which Bi; 
upon in headlining his ac 
“This National Error Coul 


Avoided by Proper Confid , Pak 


Relations Consultation!” 
Meanwhile, editorial circ ick 
over Variety’s story that ¢ n of 


twelve film magazine edito:, who. 


ceived Christmas presents eS 
bills apiece from Birdwell H 
Hughes decided to return t 

but not before most of 
squandered their portions. 


HOSIERY MAKERS’ PLIGHT 


Hosiery manufacturers, wl We 
little rayon yarn since WP! 
its rayon allocation order last 
Jan.12’46,p90), 
that there will be a definite, 
place for rayon as a stocking 
after nylon and natural silk 
plentiful. Chief champion . 
Gotham Hosiery Co., which made 
rayons before the war and pr 
and better ones to come. 


are telling h ot 


But rayon producers turn d« af C4 


Many of them never wanted the h 


business in the first place. Most 


them are convinced that full-s: 
production will practically clim 


cx 


¥ (Pacific Oundous Advectiain 


Wait ‘til they find out 
how I operate! 


ARR ARARARA 


BIG NEW JOB FOR SUPERSALESMAN 


“Madman” Earl Muntz, who built up a fabulous used-car business in warti 


Los Angeles by playing up his “craziness” 
that he’s the city’s Kaiser-Frazer distributor. Outstanding, at least promot! 


wise, even on the Angelinos’ roster of eccentrics, dante figures that he 


(BW —Apr.1'44,p42), te Ils the 
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teach Kaiser and Deunen<tiesuneives no mean hands at grandiose ort 
thing or two when it comes to supercolossal sales promotion. 
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Peacetime trade with countries overseas 
has begun to flow in and out of Pacific 
coast ports—all the way from Van- 
couver, B. C., to California. 

Traditional friends since long before 
the war, America and Australia find 
themselves on an even more cordial 
footing. This friendship, according to 
Great Northern Railway’s Foreign 
Department, has stimulated a growing 
demand in Australia for America’s 
products of convenience and comfort. 

At the same time, Australians are 
counting on supplying American mar- 
kets with more of their own products. 

Great Northern—an “‘old hand”’ in 
Pacific trade—welcomes inquiries on 
import and export shipping between 
the United States and Australia. 

G. N. provides fast, dependable 
transportation to principal Pacific 
coast gateway ports. 


Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, 
Freight Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, 
Foreign Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash., R. W. 
TRAYNOR, Import and Export Agent, 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois, or Great Northern freight traffic 
representatives in more than 50 cities in 
the United States and Canada. 


} 7 } ‘ 
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SYDNEY—principal seaport of Australia and capital of New South Wales. One 
of the largest steel-arch bridges in the world spans its fine, modern harbor. Sydney 
is also an important center of manufacturing, commercial and banking activity. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Ceteacon Crt Laker, Teific Nethuttt-and Calefernia Feit 


| “Ts that dip tank 
| protected against fire?” 


Hundreds of gallons of oil in an open dip tank . . . that’s the kind 


of fire hazard to make plant executives think twice! 

No rule-of-thumb fire protection will do for concentrated hazards 
like that. It calls for a specialist’s knowledge of the ways of fire. 
For the fastest, surest, safest fire-extinguishing equipment. 

Here’s how huge tanks are safeguarded 
Dip tank fires are smothered at birth when a Kidde local applica- 
tion system stands ready for action. Here’s how it works. 
; Fast-acting carbon dioxide — automatically or manually dis- 
al charged —is directed straight at the heart of the flames, through 
specially designed Kidde nozzles. The flames are smothered before 
they can spread. And the dry, inert gas leaves no mess behind . . 
; does not dilute or contaminate the oil. 
That's the kind of tough fire hazard the Kidde representative 
| is accustomed to dealing with. If there’s a danger spot in your 
{ plant . . . in flammable liquids or electrical equipment—bring your 
problem to... 


Walter Kidde & Company Inc., 225 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal are trade- 
marks of Walter Kidde & Company, inc. 


Kidde 


FIRE PREVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


under cost, and more than a dollar y 


rayon hosiery. They woul 
vert their limited output 
mills—a much larger market 
During the war rayon s' 
women were produced at 
3,000,000 dozen pairs a m« 
ing to the National Assn. 
Manufacturers. But in Decc 
only 1,108,647 dozen pairs 
duced—with still only a trick 


A 


trik 


Currently the full-fashion th con 
is working at about 60% of hts tl 
The 1946 outlook is 40,00( 
pairs—three-fourths of th atom 
That's about ten pairs per 
but the rub is that invento: Agreem 
lowest in history. ¢ depal 

Manufacturers lay this ncial 1 
WPB’s cancellation of rayon « locatip_mmpyees 0! 
The industry glumly insists that ¢ ied ne’ 
ings won't be plentiful until 1947 urges tl 

rt, by g 
PS. a oom 
yment 

Price wars are still a rarity tlicse dafimme state 
but there’s a beauty currently raging mm of us 
Washington, D.C., involving gin .iiipckers ic 


wines. Price of a fifth of Gilbey’: 
$2.29 in some stores—at least a dig 


|nique 
e been 
e. The 
bk arral 


bse deg 
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der the New York City retail price 
son for the war: Retailers apparent 
have excess stocks of gin 


d id Win 
acquired via combination de: als, 

Department stores are grumbling th 
more and more manufacturers of wa 
time merchandise (gadgets, jewelry, ety 
are putting fair trade prices on w 
merchandise, thus nullifying their us 
price come-ons. The mam facture 
philosophy is that a fair trade p: 
makes the relatively unknown sueeell 
dise “honorable.” 

Dry cleaning establishments, nota 
of the chain type, are temporarily ad 
ing to their business by offering to 1 
furbish Army and Navy clothing “(chi 
overcoats). The service includes retail 
ing, dyeing, new buttons. 

General Mills, heretofore not a ¢ 
tender in the institutional market (Kg 
logg is one of the biggest factors there 
date), will soon make a bid for the hott 
Pullman, and similar business. 

General Tire, which already has 
nounced that it will supply its deal 
with refrigerators to iron out seasom 
peaks and increase profits (BW -D3 
29°45,p84), now is adding kitcha 
office, and attic fans to its line. 

Maxson Food Systems, Inc., 
ers of partly cooked frozen meals (B\\ 
Jan.5’46, p32), now sells individual } 
tions of its “Skyplate” in a few 
York stores. Idea is to determi eh 
the product survives the hit-or 
thawing and final cooking of ordina 
kitchen ovens, which are inevitably! 
precise than the Maxson unit cspecid 
designed for the job. 
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° oll ~New York City’s agreement 
“Bh communications union high- 
scifi hts the problem of public 
4 to men voluntarily idle. 


Agreement by New York’s city wel- 
¢ department to speed “emergency 
ncial relief” for 7,000 striking em- 
Mbyees of Western Union this week 
tolmided new substance to management 
> Toes that strikes are subsidized, in 
;t, by government. Those who had 
n condemning payments of unem- 
yment compensation to strikers in 
ne states were quick to include criti- 
n of use of public welfare funds for 
kers idle areata 
Jnique Cooperation—Relicf funds 
e been made available to strikers be- 
¢. The unique feature of the New 
bk arrangement was principally the 
se degree of cooperation with the 
king American Communications 
sn. (C.1.0.), and the fact that it be- 
¢ possible for strikers to get money 
rent, food allowances, and other nec- 
ries in from ten to 48 hours. Usual 


waiting time is from one to three weeks. 

The Western Union strike was in 

its fourth week when A.C.A. announced 
it had reached a working agreement with 
the city. Welfare checks, it said, would 
aid in maintaining morale until at the 
end of a seven-week waiting period 
strikers would become eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation. — 
@ No Alternative?—Similar reports of as- 
sistance already had been heard from 
Flint, Mich. Despite some question of 
the eligibility of strikers for assistance, 
the reaction was that when C.I.O. auto 
workers were destitute the welfare ad- 
ministration had little alternative other 
than to lend its help. 

['o management, however, the pic- 
ture was different. Use of welfare funds 
or payment of unemployment compen- 
sation—under a policy being followed in 
several states—meant, to management, 
direct government strike support. 

e Widespread Confusion—Generally, 
states were denying unemployment 
compensation to strikers. In a few, 
through political expediency or fine in- 
terpretations of the laws, strikers were 
receiving compensation either after 
short waiting periods or at once, on tech- 
nicalities. In almost all, there were con- 
flicting opinions about who should be 


a 
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THER END OF THE PICKET LINE 


nie C.1.0..’s counseling service, pioneered in the Chicago area as an operation 
hich would help union members with personal problems in times of labor 
ace, has been converted quickly for those of “war.” Last week the Chicago 
unsellors listened to Emmett Williams (right) whose worries typified those 
scores of striking Republic Steel workers who came in for advice on how 
meet mounting bills, and obtain medical care for families. 
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GC the ‘Load Lifter’ the tough- 

est lifting job you have in your 
plant that’s within its lifting capacity 
and see how quickly and safely it does 
the lifting. 

It’s a rugged hoist, built to take 
clock-round punishment. Easy to 
maintain! Costs little to operate! Is 
widely employed in a great variety of 
industries to perform all kinds of diffi- 
cult lifting. 

Special features, not found in their 
entirety in any other hoist, make the 
“Load Lifter’ a most economical, prac- 
tical and convenient hoist: 


. one place to oil 
two-gear reduction drive 
. . self-contained, ball-bearing 
motor 
. . « improved mechanical load 
brakes 


fool-proof upper stop 


‘Load Lifters’ come in such a wide 
variety of combinations and speeds 
that you will find one exactly suited 
to your own exacting load lifting re- 
quirements. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift 
ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all comb 

nations required for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities, Send for Catalog No. 21¢, 


LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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classed as a striker, who as a strike sup- 
porter, and who as an innocent victim 
of a strike. 


The situation appeared headed for 


bitter debate when social security legis- 
lation next reaches the floor in Con- 
gress. Meanwhile, in conflicting prac- 
tices in the various states and in a laby- 
rinth of blind-alley case studies, there 


were the grounds for any  :oyp,. 
e Picket Line Problem—The | ¢\.+\. 
problem is typical. The \ 
majority of states is that refi | to ,, 
through picket lines will . life 
worker for assistance beca: 
to the strength of a striki 
unless fear of violence can 


Massachusetts is one of the ‘ow why 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


TA = Q 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
MAINTENANCE 


SAVE 
SERVICING 
TIME 
TOO 


Your industrial trucks are in and out 
the service shop TWICE as fast, when 
you have a lobe Industrial Truck 
Service Lift. Better inspection, better 
servicing, too! Because the Globe 
Lift raises your trucks UP, where 
workmen can get at hard-to-reach 
underslung parts. Installs anywhere; 
ays for itself in a few months. Write 
or illustrated Bulletin 14-M. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowa 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


Enigma 


The strength and solidity of the 
C.1.O. are still an enigma. 

Preparing to take credit for achiev- 
ing the largest single-step boost in 
cents-per-hour pay in the history of 
the U. S. economy, the C.I.O. gives 
the impression of great, even un- 
checkable, power. It may have it, or 
it may not. It has not come vic- 
toriously through a real test. Such 
a test is only faced when workers, 
who at considerable personal sacri- 
fice walked off and stayed away from 
their jobs in unprecedented number, 
are offered the choice: “Go on strik- 
ing or come back to work.” 

It is of the greatest significance 
that such a choice was never offered 
any substantial number of C.I.O. 
strikers during the labor crisis now 
drawing to a close. There was, in 
fact, no work to go back to. For rea- 
sons which business considered co- 
gent to its cost and price problems 
and to the politics of its relations 
with Washington, no serious effort 
was made to operate after a strike had 
been called. There was no attempt 
of consequence to do any “strike 
breaking.” 

Therefore, the intensity of the 
loyalty to his union of the picket 
carrying a C.1.O. banner still re- 
mains to be determined. ‘The bald 
fact is that he had no alternative way 
of spending his time once the open- 
hearths were banked. When, in 
1937, the four Little Steel companies 
were struck, a back-to-work move- 
ment which they encouraged pre- 
vailed against the power of the 
C.1.0. Subsequently, as is well- 
known, the companies lost the fruits 
of their triumph. But since that 
strike, which the C.1.O. lost, Philip 
Murray’s organization has never been 
called on to show how strong it is 
as a labor union. It may never be 
called on to show it; the era of such 
showdown battles may be over. If 
that is so, then no one will ever be 


able to determine just how power 


ful the C.I.O. is. 


Slip? 


The 1946 edition of the us 
National Assn. of Manufact 
pamphlet, “Understanding Your | 
come Tax,” which many firs dis 
tribute to employees and whi 
all N.A.M. material is scannc 
critically by union technicians, h 
one sentence in it which may pro: 
embarrassing: “The amount of ir 
come tax to be withheld from the ir 
dividual pay check will be reduced- 
and the amount of take-home pay in- 
creased in 1946.” 

One labor economist is _ taking 
some trouble to call this sentence to 
the attention of union officials. He 
maintains that when labor asserted, 
in 1943, that the withholding tax 
cut take-home pay, business vigor 
ously contended that tax deduction 
did not affect take-home, that thes 
taxes were, anyway, a charge whic! 
labor had to subtract from its gros 
income. “Look,” he’s saying, “the 
can have it one way or the other 
but taking it both ways is a littk 
thick.” Some day this little item 1s 
likely to figure publicly in a union 
brush with N.A.M. 


Advertising 


Strike advertising, which has con- 
manded a heavy share of the advertis- 
ing budgets of some leading firms 
the last month, is being forced on 
the attention of advertising agencics 
whether they like it or not. Top man- 
agements are eager to use the tech- 
niques which created mass demands 
for branded goods to convince en 
ployees that the company they work 
for is fair and that the position o 
the unions is unreasonable. It can 
be expected that the tested anc 
proved product-advertising devices 
will be used more and more for wit 
ning strikes and influencing labor. 
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»yide that workers must pass through 
et lines even in the face of violence; 
praska, on the other extreme, says 
mere existence of a picket line is 
yugh to permit a nonstriker to claim 
npensation. 
Similar differences of opinion exist on 
ich workers are barred from com- 
sation by “direct interest” in a strike. 
New Jersey and Washington some 
F;mative act is required, such as 
keting, while in Michigan workers 
o are not members of a striking union 
but are made idle by a walkout— 
not collect compensation if they 
|] share in any way gains made by the 
ke. 
General Pattern—But through the 
iter of variations of laws and interpre- 
ions, certain patterns have begun to 
erge. Nine states—Arizona, Arkan- 
s, Connecticut, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
ontana, New Hampshire, Ohio, and 
est Virginia—permit payments of 
efits by law, and others do it by in- 
rpretation, if boards determine that 
ike action is “justified” as defined by 
state statute, or that unemployment 
due to a lockout or unjust demands 
an employer. 
Five states—Alabama, Delaware, 
mtucky, Ohio, and Wisconsin—deny 
mpensation to all who become unem- 
pyed because of a labor dispute, re- 
rdless of whether or not they partici- 
ted personally and actively. Other 
ptes apply “escape clauses” to individ- 
| cases to qualify claimants who, for 
ample, did not vote for a strike, who 
not dues-paying members of the 
hion which called the strike, and who 
uld not benefit financially from the 
ke. Under such an “escape clause” 
nonstriker, not expected to benefit 
pm an ultimate strike settlement, 
ould be eligible for ee a if 
refused to cross a picket line through 
pt of violence. 
Loophole Payments—In 32 states, 
mpensation boards have a large loop- 
ble for considering individual cases. 
hey must determine that a work stop- 
ge has resulted directly from a labor 
spute before they can declare idled 
orkers ineligible for compensation. 
hirteen other states require only a 
ding that a labor dispute éxists. In 
orth Carolina, plant workers who 
tuck were eligible for compensation 
cause their employer replaced them 
d work was carried on without inter- 
ption. In a similar case in Virginia 
pimants were denied compensation be- 
use, while work went on, the board 
und that there was a substantial cur- 
iment in production. 
There is similar lack of uniformity in 
nition of the term “labor dispute.” 
ost states have accepted the National 
pbor Relations (Wagner) Act defini- 
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y Be bh all 


post-war dream comes true .-- 


THE NEW 


FLEXIFONE 


NEW FEATURES! 
NEW EFFICIENCY! 


NEW DESIGNS; 


FLEXIFONE’S advanced electronic features give 
you effortless, trouble-free inter-office communica- 
tion at a cost far less than you ever imagined. The 
new FLEXIFONE is designed for action! Simply 
push a button and talk!—you’re instantly con- 
nected with the man you want! Give orders . . . get 
action ... without leaving your desk. Easy-to-op- 
erate self-clearing piano-action keyboard connects 
with up to 20 stations. Streamlined metal cabinet 
finished in attractive gray-tan Hammerloid compli- 
ments any desk. Mail coupon for free FLEXIFONE 
folder today! 


oPERADIo 
FLEXIF ONE 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. B-37, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
Please send free information on 


(C Flexifone Intercommunication Systems 


C) Have representative make appointment to discuss our needs. 


FREE! Nome a | 
PIN COUPON Address _— naliaaiana aa 


10 LETTERHEAD CRATE Oa. 
% wes RR 


IN A STEW 


overa S) ° 
Production Tag 


Oo 


PUT IT UP TO 


re) 
| we O o.s0cGLow 


OPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 

back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 

keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 
control— production routing and scheduling—inspection—shipping records 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 
suggestions. 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


Dennison 
SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 
Many Dennison-developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
M facturing Company, 280 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS - LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS + PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Overtime Pay Ruling 


Companies covered by ¢ \¢ Fy, 
Labor Standards Act n 
overtime to employees v 
more than 40 hours a we 
though a union contract 
a longer work-week. 

e The U. S. Supreme Ci 

this position this week in 

ing the right of employe« 

the Michigan Window ( 

Co. for accumulated overt 
penalties on a basis of ¢ 
hour week. Workers for 
years had been under cont 
overtime only after 44 ho ’ 
sued under a broadened interp; 
tation of the federal act 
Dept. of Labor’s.Wage & Hour 
Division (BW—Feb.2’46.p94 
which made them eligible fo; 
coverage under the act | 
they spend most of their working 
time washing windows in build. 
ings in which goods are prod 
for interstate commerce. 

The company argued that it 
was a service company, and not 
covered, because it does not act 
ally produce goods. The court 
ruled against that and against the 
contention that back payment 
should not be required since th 
44-hour contract was drawn i 
good faith—that is, not to evac 
the overtime law. 


tion, but their interpretations of it oft 
differ. 
e Definition Needed—Most states, } 
instance, follow the viewpoint of ke 
tucky, which denied coal miners 
pensation although they quit work. : 
accordance with their usual union pra 
tice, only after the expiration date of 
work contract. In Ohio, howeve 
miners were held not to have engaz 
in a strike, and to be eligible for co 
pensation, when they quit work at th 
end of their contract period. Reas 
ing, supported by court decisions, ¥ 
that there can be no strike when the 
is no employer-employee relations 
Five states have waiting periods | 
fore strikers can receive benefits. Pr 
sumably they are eligible to claim con 
pensation at the end of those penod 
but actually it does not work out th 
simply. Boards still may demand th 
striker-claimants first comply with 1 
tine requirements—such as that requ 
ing availability for work—before nam 
are placed on the compensation 1! 
Usually that whittles down the list ¢ 
claimants considerably. The other 4 
states have no limit on the period 0 
which disqualification can exten« 
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New York’s First Bank 


Personal Trusts 


Established 1784 Since 1830 


The State of the Nation: 


10! Ay iw gyoete 4. "MAKE 
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ANSWER!" 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BECAUSE MOISTURE IN THE FEED STOCK RESULTS IN 
INCREASED CONSUMPTION OR PLUGGING OF THE CATALYST 


i they 


it Catalyst 
a ft scrubber 
7 Activated 
it ~ ' alumina 
1 driers, 
i bd 
| \ 
| ise 
we i Pre-heater [T} 


| Normal 


entane 
feed 


"y, 


= huokje 


Catalyst storage 


@ Moisture adversely affects the 


¥ production of isopentane by liquid 

( phase isomerization of normal 

} pentane. Even a small amount of cal. Whatever your drying prob- 
> - - 2 


moisture in the feed stock will lem—air, gases or organic liquids— 


cause increased consumption of the 
catalyst or plugging of the catalyst 
column. The solution— 

Dual dryers are used, as shown 
in the above diagram. One is on- 
stream while the other is being 
regenerated, Charged with Alorco 
DRYing is 


dependable, efficient and economi- 


Activated Alumina, 


it may pay you to investigate the 
use of Aloree Activated Aluminas. 
Our engineers will gladly advise you 
and put you in touch with manu- 
facturers of machines for doing 
drying Write ALUMINUM 
Ore Co., subsidiary of ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1935 Gulf 


work. 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


Windsor For nul 


Jurist’s ruling on Ford 
Canada bars closed shop, ma, 
all pay dues to union, <ets fig 
for illegal strikers. 


Labor relations men, wit! 
high with required reading 
developments in a complex 
time out this week to ass 
dented company and union 
visions in a Windsor (Ont. itrati 
decision handed down to scttle ; 
left by the recent Ford Motor € 
Canada and United Auto Word 
(C.1.0.) 99-day strike (BW —Nov.|74 
9112). 
e Closed Shop Denied—U nder 
award by Justice Ivan C. Rand of 
Canadian Supreme Court, U.A.W 
denied a union shop at Windsor fy 
but all employees of the plant hegf 
forth must contribute monthly due 
the union whether they join it ors 
Dues will be checked off by the q 
pany from pay envelopes. 

The provision is intended to ¢ 
nate “free riding’”—as the unionist { 
scribes the position of those who pm 
from gains won by a union to wh 
they do not belong, and to the opera 
of which they do not contribute f 
cially. Ford had opposed both the uni 
shop and the checkoff of dues. 
e Equal Rights—Employees who dos 
join the union are given equal rg 
with U.A.W. members in voting 
secret ballot on whether a strike may 
called. The decision bars the union fr 
any walkout not voted by a majorit 
plant employees—union and non 

The union is required to repudiate 
writing any unauthorized strikes, at 
declare members free to cross unaut 
ized picket lines. Failure to repudi:t 
wildcat strike promptly makes the u 
liable to suspension of its checkof 
from one to six months. Employees 
participate in an unauthorized strike 
subject to fines of $3 a day, and to! 
of a year’s seniority for each continu 
week on strike. 
e Formula Accepted—Ford and UA! 
had agreed to abide by the ar! 
award, and both sides acc« 
Rand formula without too great ¢ 
plaint. First reactions in company of 
and the union hall in Windso 
favorable. The union construed the 
quirement that all employees co! 
ute financially to it as “the same t™ 
as a union shop.” The union figures 4 
if employees must pay dues, they 
want to become full members, wit 
direct voice in union affairs. 

The company said that a step towa 
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The handshake that saved over $35,000 a year 


e day, some months ago, an executive of a factory 
ploying several thousand people called in the rep- 
juejmpentative of The National Cash Register Company. 
unif/™/was not their first meeting, they had been working 
ether for some time on recommendations for han- 
“Ging the factory’s payroll and labor distribution 
mer rords. 

We have decided to follow your recommendations 
our new industrial accounting system,” the execu- 
e said. Then he shook hands with the National 
resentative. 

oday, figures show that the decision sealed by that 
ndshake saved the executive’s company over $35,000 
one year. That was far more than the complete cost 
the equipment. In any manufacturing plant this 
ount would be the equivalent of the net profit on 


aking business easier for the American Businessman... 


a substantial volume of sales. 

Evidence of how well National products have helped 
to reduce costs and increase profits can be seen 
wherever money is handled or records kept. For man- 
ufacturers, banks, hotels, retailers and many others, 
National Accounting Machines have opened the way 
not only to important savings but to greatly improved 
results in general. And in the field of retailing, from 
the largest store to the smallest, National Cash Regis- 
ters provide the accepted method of recording trans- 
actions and controlling store operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Your National representative will be glad to help 
you with any problem you may have. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 
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ABC statement of 
Material Handling Facts 


for busy manufacturers with an eye 
on the shrinking spread between labor 
costs and price ceilings... 


ee. ee ee, 


Most management men in industry are aware of 
the many advantages of mechanizing handling 
of material in plant and warehouse. The basic 
facts outlined below deserve the consideration 
of any executive concerned with this problem. 


© THE CASE FOR POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


They conserve manpower. One operator 
* with a power truck can do the work of 6- 
10 men with hand trucks. 


, o They conserve time. Besides speeding 

transportation of material, they load and 
unload cars faster, and save time on many other 
handling operations. 


3 Tney conserve space. Fork trucks, Hy- 
* Lift trucks, and crane trucks can tier ma- 
terial to make floor space more valuable. 


They promote safety by eliminating the 
4. strained backs, hernias, crushed fingers or 
toes and other accidents resulting from manual 
lifting. 

5 They speed production. By keeping ma- 
* terials moving, bringing work right to 

machines, keeping aisles clear, fast changing of 

dies, they reduce idle machine time and step up 

production schedules. 

& They are flexible. Not limited by crane- 
* ways or tracks, can operate anywhere 

—indoors and out—wherever needed. 


©} THE CASE FOR ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


1 Continuous Operation. Always depend- 
* able—always on the job, electric trucks are 
built for long, hard service. Changing batteries 
takes less time than changing oil or re-fueling 
non-electric trucks. 
2 Lowest Maintenance Cost. Case histories 
* show that with proper care, Baker Trucks 
can cost their owners as little as $50 per year 
for maintenance and repair. 
3 Lowest Operating Cost. Electric power is 
* the cheapest power available for heavy duty 
industrial truck operation — even with cost of 
battery depreciation. 


4 Lowest Investment Cost —when amortized 

* over their many years of useful service. 
Most electric trucks are still going strong after 
15 to 20 years of strenuous service. 


5 Maximum Safety. Electric power is safe 
* power — free from excessive heat, noxious 
fumes, and dangers of explosion or fire. 


6 Most Efficient Performance. Smooth start- 
* ing—powerful acceleration—more positive 

control—no gear shifting—these are some of the 

operating advantages of electric trucks. 


¢ THE CASE FOR BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


1 Complete Line for every type of indus- 

* trial truck handling system. In addition to 
standard Low-Lift, Hy-Lift, Fork, Crane, and 
Platform Trucks, Baker makes tractors and a 
wide variety of special trucks for unusual han- 
dling operations. For example, Baker makes an 
Articulated Fork Truck for operation in narrow 
aisles and congested areas. 


2 Baker Representatives in all principal 

* industrial centers are qualified material han- 
dling engineers, available for counsel on your 
material handling requirements. They will help 
you select the proper equipment for your needs. 


3 Baker Engineering and Service are dedi- 

* cated to the continuous operation of all 
Baker Trucks. Adequate stocks of spare parts 
are maintained to meet emergencies. Baker 
representatives are available for consultation 
and help at all times and factory engineers 


make periodic field trips throughout the country 
to insure satisfactory operation and to recom- 
mend proper truck care. 


4 Baker Motors on all Baker Trucks are 

* designed and built by Baker, to give great- 
est efficiency for their specific functions. Baker 
Travel Motors develop more horsepower and 
contain more copper and iron than any other 
motors of the same size. 


5 Baker Power Axle. Careful selection of 

* properly heat-treated steels, plus many ex- 
clusive design features, practically eliminate 
service failures and greatly reduce maintenance. 


6 Baker Duplex Compensating Suspension 

*—an exclusive Baker feature which holds 
power axle in alignment, and prevents twisting 
strains due to rough floor conditions from be- 
ing transmitted to frame or steering rods. 


These are a few of the advantages offered by Baker Electric Power Industrial Trucks. For 
further information, call in your nearest Baker representative, or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


Member : 
Electric Industrial 
Truck Association 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: SE Sabet NO 


ed” continuity of work nq 
page | safeguard. hag 
Secved by the clauses \ ich 
illegal strikes and imposed  enajty 
them. 
¢ Detroit Observes—In the |ig, 
current Ford and Chrysler <ecypi 
mands in Detroit, the Ra: 4 play 
wildcat strike penalties a: {,, 
Windsor Ford checkoff of © \¢s fo, 
members of its U.A.W. loc. has 
considerable interest. Belie! is thy 
not at all unlikely that the Rang 
will be brought into contrict ng 
tions on this side of the borde; 
should be, the question in tlic mip 
many is whether the univer.a] ch, 
could survive a test in the U.§ 
preme Court. 


G.M.Case Delay. 


Strike advertising is j 
in Detroit NLRB hearings on 
fair labor practice charge. 
sides welcome a recess. 


The expectations—perhaps intem 
with some fears—that a special he: 
of the National Labor Relations }; 
in Detroit might produce a more p 
definition of collective bargaining 
its scope are apparently not t 
realized. 

e Delay Welcomed—The hearing, by 
last week, revolves around a comp 
filed by the C.1.O. United Auto W 
ers Union charging General Mo 
Corp. with unfair bargaining pre 
(BW—Feb.2’46,p92). But it had b 
got under way when it was adjoun 
The recess was necessitated by pre 
commitments of some participant 
the hearing, but those commitne 
were obviously welcome. There 1 
disposition on the part of NLRI 
push this case to the decision st 
However, the line of exploration w 
it opens is certain to be returned 
by other unions until collective bay 
ing under the Wagner Act is ! 
spelled out. 
© Awkward Question—While ne 
tated by circumstances, the ad 
ment of the G.M. case to Feb. |! 
accompanied by the expressed hop 
Gerard D. Reilly, the trial exam 
that the G.M. strike might be « 
before that date. Settlement wou! 
most automatically cause the U.A 
to ask that its charges be quashed, 
sidestepping the necessity for NLR 
defining what is and what is not ‘ 
collective bargaining, and so develop 
precedents which might be unwelo 
later. 
The only witness during the two 
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Whether it is weldin i 
g equipment 
Paper, or pharmacals, ao, 


when you cover the territory in your Swift. The Swift makes 


Made 
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For Booklet and information write to P. O. Box 4277Y, 
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Mid-States Equipment Company, 


all its traveling executives and ke 
eg order was placed, many 
irms have placed orders for from one to six Swifts. Write for the record 

; a pl 
--OF paints, or field. Read these records 
Swift can be one of 
Place your order with 


es...make t 


PMENT COMPANY 


ipment and Toole “y 5 


Mid States EQUI 
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Kennedy, Pres 
Mee eqircraft Corporation 
; worth, Texas 
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gear er. Bene ies agent has sent ¥e0, Scapect ig 
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lanes which we in Chicago bY 

our Swift airp tributor here ed 
six oliver through youyé. All six are to be power 
f March, 4 
5 H.P. engine- 


el 
Since I learned to fly Lest eA traveling 


at a 
verage . 
pe i and with other =. sae wee person, mis 12 
airect cos Lag ay 
was done & 

lanes. 
iin with our fleet of new Swifts we 
lot of things we have neve 


xpect to do a 
oa in the way 
tory. I have 
stige of making 
e in getting 
If this continues 0 0 
ieve it doesn't toe oes - 
—- gh ~ one wonderful way to ge 
figuring 
re *s a hundred percen 
i gt n hardly wait 


e one bunch t 
ritory io 


Cur men ar and the boys °® 
sola ‘on your new Swift, get out in the ter 


to get them up here and 


te s° Yours truly» 


s/anald Andblad 


Harald L Lindblad, 
General Manager 


; i world's largest manufact 
welding equipment, was the first firm to order Switts for 


y field men. Since the Mid- 
other progressive business 


you will sell move and earn more 


sl f 


personal flying pay off 
man who flies it, and in 
zons for his firm. 


Pillay 
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* All-metal, semi-mono- 
toque military type 
construction. ren 


* Roomy side-by- 
deluxe cable —— 


2 Saige — 


GLOBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Fate. 


Texas 
Ft. Worth 6, Texas 


a 


q THE SWIFT Gives You 


° 43 M.P.H. landing > Ib. baggage a!- 


yt om 


© 16,000 foot service 
ceiling 


© Electric-Mydraulic re- 
tractable landing gear 
and flaps 


© 140 M.P.M. cruising 
speed 


he lead of profit-minded business 
Traveling pay off in extra 


in better earnings for the business 
mew economy and wider profit hori- 


Il 
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SETOL 


MINERAL Of1 SOLVENT 
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Scrubbing Machines using SETOL 
Clean Factory Floors Faster! 


The fact that a scrubbing machine has a floor-cleaning capacity of 
a specific number of square feet per hour does not mean that clean 
floors are obtained at the same rate of speed. A slow-acting 
cleanser can slow up the cleaning process by requiring prolonged 
brush action. This of course piles up mileage on the machine .. . 


increases operating time and labor costs. 


4) To utilize the full cleaning capacity of your machine, choose a 
cleanser that keeps pace. Setol does. It is specially compounded 
' for machine-scrubbing of mill and factory floors. Acts instantane- 


+! ously in emulsifying grimy oil and grease, enabling the machine 


: to remove the accumulation in minimum operating time. 

A = : 
a Setol is a product of Finnell’s own powder mill, as are these five 
other Finnell Cleansers, all of which are specially compounded to 
work in scrubbing machines:, Finola, a scouring powder for heavy 


duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors... Solar Soap Powder 
... Finnell Rubber Cleaner ... Century, a mild abrasive cleanser ... 
and Asesco, a solvent cleanser and water softener. 


For consultation or literature. phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Fianell 
System, Inc., 3802 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


\ 


FINNMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers and Snecialisls in 
/ jf 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 
/ 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


hearings was Walter P. R 
president of the U.A.W. 
the G.M. department. Mo 
than his testimony, however: 
ments of counsel and their 
moves. 

e Publicity Assailed—NLR] 
its keen interest in one p 
charges of unfair labor pra 

it amended the portion of tl 
dealing with G.M. advertisi 
sition in the strike. ‘Th 
charges include the stateme: + | 
campaign was by “letters, 
leaflets, speeches, press rek 
broadcasts, motion pictures 
paper and magazine ady 
articles, comments and cart 
also alleged that this cam 


“several million dollars.” ‘lhe cj 
publicity drive aspect of the emm 
is first on the order of business at; vat 


week’s hearings. 
Earlier, Harold A. Cranefield, \y 


ted 1 


was 
attorney, asserted in his opening the 
marks that the G.M. ads misinterpr to 


the union position although he 
ceded that they had not violated : 
law. They had, he said, indicate 

faith. He promised to introduce x 
of pay raises granted by othe 

panies, declaring that failure of 
to meet them would further « 
bad faith, inasmuch as the comm 
maintains that it always pays com 
tive wages. 


ditio 
kout. 
Vhet 
at pa 
p), tl 


BRIGHTENING THE CORNER 


Personifying better public relations 
Toronto Transportation Commis! 
gitl guide helps two tykes across 
busy street crossing. Wearing <istia 
tive blue-gray and red uniforms, th 
girls answer questions, help pass! 
gers on buses and streetcars, s« I] ticl 
ets to relieve one-man operatoy 
brighten things generally. 
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“fal Tug of War 


Federal government takes 
sr in New York harbor when 

< strike threatens fuel and 
4 supply for island. 


of it ederal seizure of 91 New York har- 
tugboat companies, struck in a wage 
ute by 3,000 A.F.L. tug and motor 
ve crewmen, at midweek raised hope 
+a 48-hour fuel and food transpor- 
on crisis was at an end, despite the 
sion of strikers not to return im- 
diately to the 450 small but impor- 
harbor craft involved. 
eated Session—Strikers voted to defy 
mment seizure and operation of 
boat companies in a prolonged and 
ted meeting, during which opposi- 
ip was raised, primarily, to a provision 
cning @i@ the order that strikers should re- 
iterpre to work under the same working 
he ditions and wages as before their 

‘ @i@kout. 
ited MAWVhen the same situation arose in the 
© replat packing industry (BW —Feb.2’46, 
Mer )), the government assured strikers 
t a wage increase would be forth- 
ing. With that guarantee, meat 
king house strikers went back to 
k. 
‘o Fact-Finders—The marked differ- 
e in the New York harbor strike is 
no fact-finding board was standing 
to decide on a wage raise recom- 
dation. 
he only assurance tugmen had that 
tal pressure might be placed be- 
demands for materially higher 
"S was a promise by Secretary of La- 
Lewis Schwellenbach that, if negotia- 
§ were not resumed, he would ap- 
“a special representative to in- 
into the issue and dispute and to 
a report to me with specific rec- 
mendations for a final settlement.” 
at alone was not acceptable to the 
king tugmen. 
shington’s Move?—Significantly, 
kers said that their rejection of re- 
-to-work orders left the next step 
to Washington labor officials. To 
bse looking for a bright side, that 
ant that the A.F.L. crews would go 
k aboard tugs as soon as an affirma- 
move was made by government for 
nging about an nial settlement of 
P wage issue. 

€ rejection was less defiant than 
pre-seizure slogan: “If the President 
ves the tugboats, let him steer them! 
assem Won't.”” One reason was that the 
1 timnce of Defense Transportation an- 
iced, on taking over, that if strikers 
ued to return to jobs, personnel 
uld be borrowed from Army tugs and 
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Buyers of Bond Paper 
are guided by..... 
The Famous NEKOOSA WATERMARK 


If you want to assure yourself of getting the finest bond printing paper 4 
on the market... follow this tried-and-true method: simply hold the 
paper up to the light and look for the Nekoosa Watermark. Paper with 
the Nekoosa Watermark has been Pre-Tested ...to give you the utmost 
in printing satisfaction. And to make sure the job is right, from start 
to finish, remember... “J¢ Pays to Plan with Your Printer.” 


One of the complete line of Watermarked Pre- 
Tested Business Papers manufactured by the 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER GO. INAH DOO Sic” 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN MADE IN USA 


Ere 


A distinguished authority sounds out the 
inflationary dangers in our economy 


This important book points out to the American busi- 
ness man the actual inflationary dangers existing in 
each area of our economy in the channels of demand, 
of supply, and of demobilization, reconversion, and 
the postwar. The price aspects of each phase of the 
economy are treated with a view to getting beneath 
the surface indications of the excess of income, of 
wages, of diversion of supplies to the war ecconomy, 
etc., to a concrete study of all the variables that may 
be relevant, and to give them their proper weight 
in the general picture. Just Published 


INFLATION and the: 


on approval 


American Economy “ 


By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 
Harvard University; Formerly Director, Office of Export-Import Price Control MAIL THE 


of Office of Price Administration 
559 pages, 5% x 8%, 154 tables, 116 charts, $5.00 COUPON 


This sound and comprehensive study of the American economy analyzes the symptoms of inflation and deflation 
throughout its vast and intricate structure to show you how excessive pressures in either direction may be interpreted 
and corrected. Such factors as supply, production, productivity, demand, monetary expansion, the rate of interest 
income expansion, controls, are assessed in full detail. 

The book analyzes the anti-inflationary forces, such 


as economics of investment, removal of excess purchas- McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., NYC I8 
ing power, taxation, etc., and the inflationary forces, Send me Harris’ Inflation and the American Economy 
such as rise of labor and other incomes, loss of goods for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
to foreign markets, etc., and attempts to lay down the will send $5.00, plus few cents postage, or return book 
broad line of policies in the areas of taxes, spending, postpaid, (Postage paid on cash orders 
trade and exchange, money, etc., which will protect the 
country from both inflation and deflation. WIAMO 0600 ccccccccs pT eer TTC eeee 

Address 


“The 154 tables and 116 charts in this volume consti- : . 
tute perhaps the most comprehensive statistical history City and State .. 2.2... 6. eee cece eens 
of our war economy and blueprint for the future yet Company 
made available. The reader will find in them summary 
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histories of all the various important aspects of the sonatas Dias . sadn 
inflationary processes, and, therefore, of the vital m~ Richmond St. ne | _— 
aspects of our war and postwar economy."’ svcnesed 
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IT's WHAT GOES ON 
E 
INSID 


THAT COUNTS 


Inside an engine, Pedrick Rings mean 
a big change for the better 


THERE ARE BIG THINGS in store for the G.I. returning home, and 
there are important things ahead for the engine that’s newly 
equipped with Pedrick rings .. . things like long hours of steady, 
efficient operation . . . less oil . . . less fuel . . . freedom from excess 
repairs. 

Pedrick rings are precisioneered for tough service jobs. They're 
made to the closest tolerances so as to get the maximum power 
from each cylinder. They’re “Heat-Shaped” by an exclusive 
Pedrick process that gives long life, insures lasting economy. 

Put Pedrick rings in guaranteed Engineered Sets into your cars, 
trucks, and buses, and you can pile up road performance, cut down 
shop time and shop costs. And Pedrick rings, up to 36 inches in 
diameter, are available also for Diesels, pumps, compressors, 
hydraulic cylinders, and other important equipment. 

WILKENING Manuractrurine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In 


Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


the Navy and Coast Guard 
tie-up could be ended. 

e Another Headache—Miean 
York City had another labo. he: 
The Greater New York C.1.(). ¢ 
inspired by the recent Stamfo d (( 
city-wide demonstration  §\\_ 
12°46,p100), ordered a strike «f aij 
York C.I.O. members for tw.) hoy; 
Feb. 11 to support striking We 
Union employees and back C |.0 
islative program. 

Pledges of cooperation wee req 
quickly from unions with 90,:\(0 »,. 
bers, but C.I.O.’s auto workers (le 
in the right-wing opposition 
council's left-wing demonstrat ion) ; 
shouldered the move. 


Case Bill Pushed 


House bipartisan coality 
presses for enactment of a 
strike legislation, but lat 
counts on Senate opposition. 


A coalition of Republicans 
southern and rural Democrats 
the legislative reins in the House: 
week and forced labor upon the de’ 
sive. The far-reaching provisio1 
the Case bill, commanding this ¢ 
tion support, angered labor’s spokes 
but did not seem to alarm them. | 
still counted the Senate and the W 
House as bulwarks on their side 

Termed an antistrike and antiviolen 
bill, there was little doubt that | 
Case bill would do violence to lab 
cherished Norris-La Guardia ant 
junction act, which was approved 
Republican President Hoover in 1% 
Federal courts would again be emp 
ered to issue temporary injunction 
labor disputes where violence and int 
idation occurred or were threaten 
without waiting to hold a full heam 
e Action Pushed—Nominal sponse: 
the bill is Rep. Francis Case, $ 
Dakota Republican, minister's son : 
ex-Marine (the first World War). | 
House floor generals were Rep. Ca 
Halleck, Indiana Republican, on 
side, and Rep. Howard Smith, Vir 
Democrat, on the other. They had’ 
bill before the House two days afte 
was introduced. A few Republi 
pleaded for nonpunitive legislation 
time for thorough study. Democ 
outside the coalition bloc were spi 
several different directions. 

The Administration seemed to | 
no strategy other than to provid 
the time that anyone needed to tek 
his excess steam. Rep. Jennings 
dolph of West Virginia, acting cM 
man of the Labor Committce, ' 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois— 
the Center of Your Market 


Community Services Are 
Broad—Living and working 
conditions in the many com- 
munities that make up the 
Chicago and Northern thinois 
area are attractive to employer 
and worker alike. Residential 
districts are carefully zoned. 
City and regional planning is 
well advanced and realistically 
conceived. The community 
services rendered by the police, 
fire, health and sanitation de- 

artments, by the schools, 

ospitals and churches, by the 
universities and museums, are 
regarded as among the finest in 
the country. Yet taxes, in the 
opinion of qualified judges, are 
reasonable. In overall taxation 


Chicago's Merchandise Mart—the world’s largest building under one roof capita Chicago ranks be- 
c 


Here Is the Place— 26,000,000 people live with- 
in an overnight freight haul of Chicago. Indus- 
tries locating in the Chicago area enjoy many 
resulting economies: quicker deliveries incom- 
ing and outgoing; lower transportation costs; 
easy access to customers and suppliers; a con- 
stant flow of out-of-town buyers. One build- 
ing alone—the Merchandise Mart—attracts 
400,000 buying visits a year. And the Furniture 
Mart, for instance, another great central market 
building, is the acknowledged center of its in- 
dustry. It is no wonder that Chicago is nation- 
ally known as the “Great Central Market.” 


industrial Facilities Are Diversified—At the 
heart of this central buying and selling network, 
the Chicago and Northern Illinois territory 
forms a nucleus that is in itself a huge market 
and a huge source of supply. There are 5 mil- 
lion people in this territory, with an income 
that last year reached a rate of 7% billion dollars 
annually. There are 10,000 manufacturing plants 
that make everything from abrasive wheels to 
X-ray equipment. Eighty-six per cent of all types 
of U.S. industry are represented here. Chicago 
has properly been called a “‘department store 
of industry’’—a plus factor for industries which 
purchase some portion of their production from 
other plants. 


»w eight of the fifteen largest 

cities in the United States. And 

Studies show that generally local and state taxes 

on manufacturing industries are only a small 
fraction of gross income. 


The Time Is Now—At the present time indus- 
try is seeking to take advantage of strategic lo- 
cation as never before. Progressive business- 
men are appraising the factors that make for the 
most economic location of their facilities. They 
are examining the unique features which make 
Chicago and its surrounding area the first choice 
for most industries. We are glad to assist their 
studies in as great detail as may be required. 
We are supplying them with services of trained 
industrial engineers who know intimately the 
resources that the territory commands. We will 
welcome your inquiry, too, and treat it confi- 
dentially. 


Industries locating in this area have these 
outstanding advantages 


Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport © 
Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Popu- 
lation ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central 
Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center © 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor 
Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power ¢ Tre- 
mendous Coal Reserves ¢ Abundant Gas and Oil e Good 
Government ¢ Good Living 


This is the fifth of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


CHAUSSE SPRAYING 
MACHINE 


— for spraying and curing process on 
concrete — equipped with Quincy 
compressors. 


T° A RUGGED jJoB—building high- 
ways. Rough and tough is the 
work . . . big and burley are the 
machines. That's why Quincy Com- 
pressors fit in to road building so 
perfectly . . . Quincy can “take it.” 


Quincy is dependable. Quincy is 
sturdy. And Quincy can accommo- 
date the requirements of almost any 
job it’s called for. Wide variety of 
air and water cooled models in 1 
to 80 cu. ft.; displacement, up to 500 
Ibs. pressure p.s.i. Ask the engineer 
why leading manufacturers specify 
Quincy .. . every time! 


Write Dept. W-26 


A Quincy compressed air specialist will 
glad to help you with your plans 


7 


would ordinarily speak for the Adminis- 
tration, pleaded repeatedly for the Nor- 
ton fact-finding bill as introduced. Pat- 
terned on the Railway Labor Act, this is 
what President Truman had requested, 
but Randolph’s was a voice in the wil- 
derness. 

e Cross-Currents—Rep. Jerry Voorhis of 
California, an Admuinistration liberal, 
had no strong objections to the Norton 
bill, but kept plugging for his own pro- 
posal, a more comprehensive, seemingly 
more permanent measure also modeled 
along the lines of the Railway Labor 
Act. The Voorhis bill, moreover, prob- 
ably is closest to the legislation that is 
expected to emerge eventually from the 
Senate Labor Committee. 

Then there were C.I.O.-minded Rep. 

Vito Marcantonio, New York American 
Laborite, and Rep. Frank E. Hook, 
Michigan Democrat, who were in favor 
of practically nothing. When one Re- 
publican tried to add a provision re- 
quiring unions to incorporate, they 
chose not to vote, preferring to see the 
bill made even more undesirble to la- 
bor as long as they could place the onus 
on the Republicans and remain confi- 
dent of its eventual defeat. 
e For the Record—Marcantonio and 
Hook moved several times to kill all the 
effective provisions of the Case bill—par- 
liamentary maneuvers to record the fact 
that they gave the House an opportunity 
to throw out the bill. 

The Case bill would retain the strike- 

notice and cool-off provisions of the 
Smith-Connally act, with something 
new added. The notices would be served 
on a new mediation board, and the 
board, through the Attorney General 
and the courts, could enforce the status 
quo by injunction for 30 days. The 
board would have the discretion of as- 
suming jurisdiction of any dispute in- 
volving 50 or more employees. After it 
assumed jurisdiction, it would have no 
more or less power than the present 
National Mediation Board has under 
the Railway Labor Act. If the board 
failed to get an agreement in 30 days, 
the forces of economics could come 
into play—and so would the antiviolence 
injunction powers. 
e Unlawful Acts—Boycotts, secondary 
strikes, and jurisdictional strikes where 
one union has a collective bargaining 
contract are declared unlawful. Penal- 
ties would be provided under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in that the 
board would be restricted in its authority 
to order reinstatement and back pay for 
employees and would have to “decer- 
tify” unions engaging in the unlawful 
acts. 

The bill contains a mutual respon- 
sibility clause under which civil suits 
for breach of contract could be brought 
in federal or state courts. 
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Higgins Unioniz 

Workers’ ballo's 
open-shop operatior of 
Gulf shipyard, but split on ¢; 
A-F.L. jurisdiction. 


Andrew Jackson Higgii 
Gulf Coast shipbuilder wh: 
New Orleans shipyards in 
pute with A.F.L. metal trac 
then re-opened one “tempor 
fiance of A.F.L. pickets, this 
ently could no longer antici 
tion in the future of his re 
shipyard business (page 35) « 
shop basis. 

Preliminary results of a Ny 
Labor Relations Board ballot o 
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FOR KAISER-FRAZER? 


From the rider’s seat, Edgar K 
son of Henry, and general mar 
of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., inspects 
new “Wyse-cycle” with a view t 
sible production by the auto ¢ 
pany. Weighing 245 Ib. the maci 
made by Wyse Laboratories, Da 
Ohio, is powered by a 1-cylin 
4+hp. motor, claims a speed 0 
m.p.h. Tentative price is $275. \ 
is tooling up for production of | 
units a month in case the Ka 
Frazer deal falls through. 
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How Mr. Carroll solved 


this space problem 


Alice was much too big to fit in 
Wonderland. So Lewis Carroll, the 
author, solved this space problem by 
making her drink a shrinking potion 
labeled “‘drink me”. Simple as that. 


How Microfilm-by-Microstat 


helps Business solve ITS space problem 


lan equally simple way, more than 2,200 leading 
rms solve their space and safety problems (filing 
torage) through microfilming by York Microstat 
hich “shrinks” their records over 98%. The famous 
ostat J-7 Camera, world standard in fidelity, has 
filmed untold millions of documents and engi- 
ng drawings. 
American business will see Microstat’s revolu- 
y Fassel Microfilm Camera in a form so compact, 
ivanced in performance that many thousands more 
will be able to enjoy the space reduction and 
d preservation advantages of microfilming. 


Fassel Camera, world's first and only proven 

film camera that "shoots" both front and 
of documents simultaneously, has been per- 
ing for five years at the home office of a 
inent mid-western insurance company. This 
ble-action principle is a patented feature of 
Fassel Camera. 


ut the Amazing Fassel Camera Does 


Automatically photographs both sides of a docu- 
ht simultaneously and, as a result of a patented 
et slot arrangement, there is no overlapping of 

es. Only the Fassel Camera has this “no-bleed” 
re. 


A simple lever shift enables both single and double- 
d copy to be photographed on a single roll of film 
out interruption. : 
utomatically microfilms over 10,000 papers, aver- 
size, in an hour. And both sides are photographed! 


4. Takes single sided documents up to 18” wide. 


5. The Fassel Camera guarantees absolute precision 
because of a 15-point inspection, positive vibration 
control and Variac System which provides the right 
light for every piece of copy. 

6. Microstat’s index feature inserts full date, time, day, 
month and image space for target data. 

The lightweight, compact, transportable Fassel Camera 
will be available to Business the world over in just 
a few months. 

Wait until you see the Fassel Camera before you 
make any commitments for flow camera work. 
You'll save time, space, money, needless risk; 
for only the Fassel, among two-sided flow film 
cameras, is proved by use. 

In the meantime, if you have engineering drawings or 
documents to be microfilmed, let Microstat’s precision 
J-7 do it for you. And remember, with both J-7 or 
Fassel work, there is Microstat’s original insurance 
policy which guarantees replacement of any lost, 


destroyed records with actual size facsimiles without 
cost. Insures you for ten times the cost of microfilming. 


Write or phone us for further information which will 
be furnished without obligation, of course. 


Address Department D. 
YORK MICROSTAT CORPORATION 
18 West 48th Street * New York City 


THERE ARE MICROSTAT OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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j Isthere a 
on Your Mailroom Door? 
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4 » MACHINES AND 


SORTING RACK 
LETTER OPENER 
PARCEL POST SCALE 


oman nanan. 


ITH a veritable flood of correspondence needing immediate 
attention, adequate mail-handling facilities are essential. Com- 
mercial Controls’ planning service plus USPM mailroom equipment 
give you these facilities—speed up your mail and the entire office as well. 
USPM mailroom equipment pays for itself quickly in time and money 
saved. A USPM Letter Opener for example opens 400 letters per 
minute! USPM Letter and Parcel Post Scales can save as much as 10% 
of your present postage costs—and more! A USPM Metered Mail 
System imprints postage, postmarks, seals, counts, stacks and does 
postage accounting in a fraction of the time required by hand! 

Only Commercial Controls can offer you complete mailroom service. 
If there’s a “Help Wanted” sign on your mailroom door, call your CC 
specialist TODAY. Write Dept. BW-26 for literature on 
USPM Mailroom Machines and Systems. 
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Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
\\ Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
\ Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems . . . All units now in production 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


e = MMERCIAL 
ill.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NGO )\'9 W <0) BS 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK CORPORATION 


lective bargaining agent fo 
dustrial Canal shipyard Ic le 
the question of whethe: \/| 
C.1.O. would have jurisd 
but clearly indicated it w: 

or the other. 

e Narrow Margin—A.F L.'s jt) ;, 
unions received 669 votes in the \ 
poll; C.1.0.’s Industrial Un. in of \ 
rine & Shipbuilding Worke:. of 4 

ica was favored by 652 wor ( 

lots were challenged—and d 
the election when checked i) \Va¢ 
ton. Only 28 Higgins em, 

cated they would be cont 

union in the yard. 

The election campaign, « 
less heated than the New O 
orality race a week before, 
climax when the Catholic « 
for Social Action of the Arc 
New Orleans—influential org 
predominantly Catholic New 
recognized that a no-union 
going on quictly at the Hig 
and threw its support into the campaz 
In advertisements placed in all \; 
Orleans newspapers, bearing the sz 
tures of three participating priests, : 
committee urged Higgins work 
vote for some union—but ma 
gestion as to which should | 
2 Union Urged—The committe¢ 
warmed workers against being “f 
by the unscruplous and greedy « 
who would divide and enslave you ; 
mislead you into voting ‘no-union.’ 
common sense tells you that for 
country’s prosperity, and jobs for a 
a decent wage, workers must be org 
ized. Vote for a union.” 

Higgins had demanded that any : 
contract specifically exempt return 
servicemen from union or closed 
regulations. Refusal of A.F.L. to ag 
to this was one of the sparks whic 
kindled the shipbuilder’s labor flax 
last year (BW—Nov.10'45,p105 
A.F.L.’s position was that such an ¢ 
emption would make possible unlimit 
hiring of veterans with no incentive 4 
join the union, hence A.F.L.’s bargai 
ing position in the shipyard would 
undermined. 

e Strikers Given Vote—When Higgs 
reopened his Industrial Canal plant; 
announced that “mostly veterans” we 
being employed, A.F.L. saw it as an 
to “rig the yard” for an NLRB clect 
which C.I.O. had requested and wh 
Higgins himself said would be the s 
tion to the entire labor dispute. NLRB 
however, shrewdly put the dispute @ 
rectly to a test of votes by opening eli 
bility to both strikers and new emp! 
ees (BW —Jan.12’46,p104). 

Few in touch with the situation we! 
surprised when the veterans’ I 
vored C.1.0., long anxious to move im! 
Higgins’ shipyards. 83 
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Despite chaos in Europe, pending difficulties in India, political tension 
in South America, and friction in UNO, don’t overlook a few very important 
international economic trends which are beginning to take shape. 


e 
In a few lines, Britain is setting out boldly to rehabilitate its economy. 
Following earlier announcements of J. Arthur Rank’s vigorous efforts 

to build big export sales of British films (BW—Jan.26'46,p108), the new 

movie magnate has now announced: 


(1) Reciprocal arrangements with Moscow for the distribution, in 1946, 
of six British films in Russia and six Russian films in Britain. Implication is 
that Rank will expand the contract later, when he may be able to offer more 
extensive outlets—particularly in Empire countries. 

(2) Plans for the manufacture in Britain of film equipment formerly 
bought in the U. S. Eventually, Rank plans also to enter the export market, 
possibly with financial aid from the recently created Film Bank, and with 
tie-in deals for British films. 


e 
U. S. mining equipment manufacturers should keep an eye on their 
British competitors. 


With the Labor government's nationalization plan for the coal industry 
bound to call for large supplies of modern machinery, cabinet officials 
warned British producers in sharp terms to prepare quickly to make the 
required equipment or see the orders go to the U. S. 

If license deals are effected to produce U. S. types, presumably the 
British manufacturers will be allowed only the home market. 

If they develop their own new machines, they inevitably will become 
keener competitors in world export markets, where they may go after the 
former German business. 

os 

Seriously alarmed over Britain’s competitive position in the export field, 
@ seven-man survey mission from the hosiery industry has arrived in the U. S. 
to study American production methods and merchandising technique. 

More such groups from other industries are expected to arrive during 
the spring and summer. 

* 

In a concerted new drive for foreign markets, exporters are bidding 
heavily for time on a new British-owned broadcasting station located abroad 
where it is not subject to the drastic domestic advertising prohibition 


The new station, at Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, will service 
British advertisers exclusively and beam its programs mainly at South Africa. 


Advertisers optimistically expect government aid in developing a chain 
of such stations to advertise British goods. 


Russia is also pushing long-term trade plans, and with considerable 
success in some lines. 


Aware of the ready market before the war for the country’s high-grade 
manganese from the Black Sea mines near Nikolaev, Moscow has concen- 
trated on rehabilitation of the mines, is already operating two small refin- 
eries, and rushing work on a third—largest in the area before the war. 


Without indicating what is being done in Leningrad to house and feed 
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visiting buyers, the U.S.S.R. this week announced that it will resume annual 
fur auctions there this summer. 

Russia normally provided 25% of world furs before the war and 
obviously intends to recapture this business. 

+ 

Moscow reflects none of the touchiness of most other European 
countries about buying U. S. Army surpluses because they are—in most 
cases—secondhand equipment or are not built to peacetime requirements. 

The Russians last month presented a list of items which they hoped 
were included in surplus equipment, but fewer than 10% were available. 

8 

Despite the optimism about the new plan for the political unification 
of China, don’t expect rapid economic rehabilitation of the country. 

Actually, Chungking’s brain trusters, in their zeal to plan Utopian 
reforms, have made little effort to revive business if they disapproved the 
old methods. 

Fact-finders with the Marshall mission told Business Week’s Shanghai 
representative that less than 25% of Shanghai's cotton textile machinery 
was removed or destroyed by the Japanese. 

In the heavy industries, the proportion destroyed is even smaller. 

7 

Exporters should pay special attention to the recent $35 million Export- 

Import Bank loan to Finland, for it sets an example likely to be followed in 


numerous other pacts. 

The loan carries a list of just twelve specific lines of supplies which 
Finland is allowed to buy during the 30 months (until June 30, 1948) within 
which the credits must be used. 


2 
Brazil can soon be expected to announce plans for hydroelectric 
developments to provide the country with 2,500,000 hp. 


Preliminary engineering is completed, and general plans for the projects 
—in the neighborhood of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro—are far enough 
along for contracts to be negotiated. 

a 

Manufacturers who have channeled to export markets the first trickle 
of goods from reconverted production lines because initial output was not 
large enough to provide even token shipments to a mass of domestic distribu- 
tors are running into trouble—both at home and abroad. 

Domestically, angry customers—after hearing that a few foreign 
markets are “flooded” with nylons, kitchenware, and some electrical supplies 
—have started a wave of protest against the export of scarce goods. 

Mexico registers another kind of complaint, typical of many likely to 
come from abroad before foreign trade shakes back into normal patterns. 


Mexican textile unions have lodged a protest with their government 
demanding that: 

(1) Imports of finished rayon cloth be slashed during this period of 
adjustment so that the local textile industry will not be killed by the present 
“inundation.” 

(2) More imported rayon yarn be made available so that Mexican mills 
can resume full production. 
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itain Faces Economic Test 


To survive critica. five-year period, London must put finan- 
house in order, balance international accounts, modernize 
stry. Over-all export picture looks fairly bright now. 


NDON—The next five years—even 
U. S. Congress finally approves 
roposed $3,750,000,000 credit to 
nd—will be a critical period in 
economic history. 
Task Ahead—In those years, Lon- 
ust put its house in order, improve 
pacity to balance international ac- 
s, and prepare to repay the funds 
h provided the grace-period and 
pd a painful effort to pull the na- 
ip by its own bootstraps. 
ginning in 1951, Britain would 
annual payments to the U. S. of 
million—for the $3,750,000,000 
and the $650 million grant to set- 
nd-lease. Presumably there will be 
claimants by then. If Canada 
s available $1 billion, repayment 
be at the rate of about $35 million 


I. 
ciding ~Factor—Meanwhile, Lon- 
success in modernizing British in- 
y, and perhaps re-emphasizing the 
tance of various industries, will be 
iding factor in ability to pay. 
> is wide interest in Britain as a 
risk, and an examination of some 
factors in the equaticn from to- 
perspective casts some light on the 
ion. 
rtunately for Britain, there is a 
s market in the world today, and 
¢ next five years it should be rela- 
easy to dispose of all the goods 
d for export. 
port Quotas Set—But while exports 
ixpanding under such cpnditions, 
in must make enormous purchases 
eediately of new factory equipment, 
trial materials, and foods. It is to 
| these needs, creating a prospective 
t of £1,250,000,000 (about $5 bil- 
over the next three years, that 
on needs the U. S. and Canadian 


) get back onto a paying basis, and 


Coal and Cotton Textiles—These two 
industries, which have traditionally dom- 
inated British exports, have fallen on 
evil days and may never again regain 
their former importance, although cot- 
ton goods may prosper from the imme- 
diate postwar world shortage. 

Government recognizes the plight ot 
both industries, and re-equipment of 
coal mining will be vigorously pushed 
under government ownership, while pri- 
vate enterprise will be prodded to put 
the cotton textile industry on its fect. 

Iron and Steel—Unless the wartime 
increase in coal costs can be checked, 
this industry will be hard-pressed to 
compete effectively in world markets or 
to provide cheap steel to British manu- 
facturers. The $500 million moderni- 
zation program of the British Iron & 
Steel Federation is already under way 


Data for Money Lenders 


How much risk is Washington 
taking in proposing a $3,750,000,- 
000 loan to Bmnitain? 

This is perhaps the basic ques- 
tion behind congressional reluc 
tance to accept the recommenda 
tions of the Administration, and 
some doubt has been expressed 
on this point by American busi 
nessmen in the United Kingdom 

As a guide to an answer, Busi 
ness Week's London Bureau pro 
vides U. S. executives with this 
analysis of the prospects vi wed 
in the light of current Labor goy 
emment plans for revitalizing 
British economy. 


in several of the largest member f 
(BW—Jul.28'45,p113). 

Moreover, conclusion of the loan 
agreement probably would provide the 
wherewithal to import the £40 million 
(approximately $160 million) of U.S 
equipment which the industry needs 
to reach its aim of exporting 15% of 
production rather than the prewar 8%. 

Metal Manufactures—lhese indus 
tries benefited from wartime govern- 
ment expenditures and the plowing 
back of profits which would otherwise 
have gone to pay excess-profits taxes, 


\ 


BAGGING A FOOD CROP FOR WAR-TORN HARBORS 


In Philadelphia, at the Reading Co.'s Port Richmond elevator, grain for 
Europe is loaded aboard ship in bags, since modern grain elevators to handle 
bulk shipments were destroyed in many war-battered ports. To speed the all- 
important cargo, Dugan & McNamara Stevedoring Co. devised an emergency 
ship-side bagging method, reported to turn out 65,000 bu. in an eight-hour day. 
From overhead conveyors, the grain descends to a hopper, thence to a portable 
loading platform, where it is bagged by hand, tossed into cargo nets. 


a position permitting credit repay- 
, the official export target has been 
/5% above prewar volume. 
dustrial Survey—What is the posi- 
of the industries which are most 
brtant from the export viewpoint? 
Ivey reveals some dark patches, but 
total picture is fairly bright: 
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DUTY HIS DUTY 


Ottawa's new tariff committee, 
headed by Hector B. McKinnon, 1s 
preparing to hold hearings to set na- 
tional tariff policy in advance of inter- 
national trade talks called by Wash- 
ington. The committee has asked for 
turiff reduction proposals or justifica- 
tion of present rates rather than new 
tariff suggestions. In addition, McKin- 
non wants to know what concessions 
Canada should seek from other con- 
ferees and what nontariff barriers to 
Canadian trade should be removed. 
Canada’s wesiern farmers are vocal 
free-traders, opposed by -castern fruit 
and vegetable growers who want 
protection from U.S. competition. 
Manufacturers generally want tariffs 
lowered to admit U.S. materials. 


and they expect to make up for the de- 
cline in al and cotton textile exports. 

Producers of power equipment, tate 
machinery, ships, locomotives, and ma- 
chine tools appear to be favorably situ- 
ated. Shipbuilders are fully employed 
on domestic and foreign orders. Aircraft 
producers are switching to civilian types 
and expect to compete on a price basis 
with U. S. rivals. 

The motor car industry, however, is 
still in the doldrums, struggling for eco- 
nomic volume production for export 
(50% of passenger cars and 33% of 
trucks are or overseas) when the domes- 
tic market is restricted by an almost 
prohibitive sales tax. 

Sales of electrical goods and - aren 
have been maintained during the last 
two years at a level only slightly below 
1938 by value (58% of 1938 volume 
in 1945), while radio makers, produc- 
ing 50% for export, are getting under 
way. 

Chemicals—This industry held a high 
level during the war and in the first 
nine months of 1945 volume of exports 
paralleled 1938. Value for the whole 
year probably reached £40 million 
(about $160 million), putting the indus- 
try third (behind machinery and cotton 
textiles) on the export lists. 

Rayon—The most efficient branch of 
the textile industry, it compares in effi- 
ciency with its U. S. rival. Exports in 
the first nine months of 1945 were 36% 
higher by volume than in 1938 and 
three times greater in value. 

Woolens, Pottery, and Glass—These 
export staples, unlike coal and cotton 
goods, are expected to hold their own 
in. postwar markets. Export volume 
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was still 40% below 1938 in 1945, but 
sales to the United States have taken a 
sharp upswing. 

There seems to be little conclusive 

evidence on the lag in British labor’s 
productivity—the stock estimate that 
U. S. productivity per man-hour is twice 
that of Britain’s is seriously in ques- 
tion—but there is agreement on the 
need for capital replacement and mod- 
ernization in Britain’s critical export 
industries. 
e Major Slump Unlikely—The prospect 
of many years of full employment 
should do much to remove two funda- 
mental causes of inefficiency in British 
production: management’s reluctance to 
invest for fear of redundant equip- 
ment, and labor’s opposition to labor- 
saving machinery. 

The chances of a major slump in 

Britain are remote. The accumulated 
arrears of consumer goods production, 
the desperate need for capital equip- 
ment, the enormous housing program 
on public works lists, and the certainty 
of huge exports all add up to this con- 
clusion. 
e Government Program—Since the gov- 
ernment is now a major partner in plan- 
ning and operating the national econ- 
omy, an estimate of Britain’s industrial 
prospects must take account of Labor’s 
program. 

The government’s zeal for increased 
industrial efficiency, particularly its pro- 
motion of research and design, has the 
backing of most industrialists. 

Prospective legislation for a National 
Investment Board, which would regu- 
late the flow of private as well as pub- 
lic investment, will probably be less 


popular, although member: 

may be appointed from bai 
dustrial circles. 

e Minor Misgivings—As f: 

tion, public ownership of t! 
is regarded as the only ho 
dustry; the change in statu 

of England has been acce; 
serious misgivings by the b 
munity; and nationalizatio: 
aviation and international 
tions, while regarded as a 
wrong direction, is not \ 
great importance. 

Significance is attached the 
prieve given to steel producers 
is a good chance that if their expa; 
program is fulfilled, Parliament wi), 
attempt to nationalize the industn 
e Few IIllusions—With the line + 
drawn so that steel remains withip : 
sphere of private enterprise, ther 
hopes that the mixed economy no 
ing installed will leave enough | 
for individual enterprise to h 
and contribute to the regencratio; 
the British economy. 

There are few illusions among 
formed Britons about the condi 
of their balance sheet and the mag 
tude of the task ahead. It is gener 
recognized that the nation can ¢ 
longer get by on the proceeds of its |9 
century enterprise and that for soq 
time it will be crowding the red on; 
ternational account. 


FRANCO PAYS ITALY 


The reconstituted and democr 
Italian republic is about to profit fro 
an international crime of Mussolini 
fascist regime through a commerc 
agreement signed with Franco's Spa 

Under the terms of the pact, Spa 
will deliver goods and cash to Italy di 
ing 1946 in the amount of 200,000") 
pesetas (nominally $20,000,000) in 1 
turn for only 50,000,000 pesctas worl 
of Italian goods. 

The difference in the trade balance 
roughly $15,000,000—is part payme 
for Mussolini’s military aid to Genet 
issimo Francisco Franco during & 
Spanish civil war. Settlement will 
made in freely available pesctas. 

From Spain, Italy will obtain tu 
fish in oil, salted fish, resin, lamb 
goat skins, lead, cast iron, oil, cocoa 
other items. Italian exports will includ 
automobiles, spare parts, barrelstav 
typewriters all other office machin 


hemp, and silk. The agreement expi 


Dec. 31, 1946. 


WANTED: ROLLING STOCK 


PRAGUE-—With only 10% of 
prewar rolling stock in usable conditt 


and its railway manufacturing facilitt 
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INDIVIDUALLY- 
ENGINEERED 


to suit your problem! 


RS? 


1. EXECUTIVE PRIORITY. Executive secures 
right-of-way through a visual signal. If man 
is away from desk, Dictograph leaves auto- 
matic ‘‘call-back’’ memo. 


2. PERMITS “FREE-ACTION” CONVER. 
SATION. Executive can carry on two-way 
conversation while several feet from instru- 
ment. 


3. FINGER-FLICK CONTACT. A flick of your 
finger provides immediate desk-to-desk con- 
tact. No “TALK-LISTEN” switches or 
“SQUAWK BOXES”. 


4. INSTANT AND EASY. No numbers to look 
vp, no dials to twirl. Just throw the labelled 
key and get your man. 


ictograph 


yiteco 


Problem Revolve ? 


steps into your picture, your intercommunication worries vanish! 


Around How Many 


Persons Does Your 
Intercommunication 


Interior communication geared for ten peo- 

ple can’t work satisfactorily for a hundred. And 
vice-versa. That’s why DICTOGRAPH offers no 
single cure-all for all interior communication problems. 
Instead, we have a separate solution to each individ- 
ual problem. We analyze your setup, and then engineer 
a system to fit your needs. In that way, you get perfec- 
tion... perfection that only DICTOGRAPH can provide! 

It is only because DICTOGRAPH manufactures, 

sells, installs and maintains every DICTO- 

GRAPH system that we are able to do this. And 

we guarantee DICTOGRAPH for 10 years. Thus, 


from beginning to end, when DICTOGRAPH 


That’s why more than 10,000 major companies use DICTOGRAPH. That's 


why you should call DICTOGRAPH first if you’re interested in saving 


executive time and speeding up the efficiency of your organization. 


ONLY DICTOGRAPH HAS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES! 


5. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY. No one can listen in 
—the most confidential matters can be dis- 
cussed withoUt fear of eavesdropping. 


6. PERMITS GROUP CONFERENCES. Yet each 
man stays at his own desk! Think of the time 
this saves. 


7. DUAL RECEPTION. Executive station per- 
mits use either of mellow-toned loud speoker 
or privacy hand-set. 


8. COMPLETE INTERCOMMUNICATION. Each 
station can call every other individually, or 
“in conference” by the mere pressure of a key. 


9. NO TELEPHONE TIE-UP. Your switchvoard 
is left 100% free for outside calls—cusiomers 
can reach you more readily. 


TS, INC. - 580 Fifth Ave. - New York 19, N.Y. 
ye & Service in Principal Cities 


10. FLEXIBLE — Engineered intercommunication be- 
tween two, two hundred, or any number of points. 


Ti. OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Once you buy Dicto- 


graph, it’s your property — and it's guaranteed for 10 


yeors. 
Ji her?’ 
; DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. 
| 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
} Gentlemen: 
1 Fd like to know more about DICTO- 
i GRAPH. Please have one of your men 
i call to see 
| Company 
Address... 
1 


State 
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FIDELITY Machines 
PRECISIONEERING 


is Productive and Protective 


Productive, because precision 
assures quality and uniformity; 
protective, because where pre- 
cision is combined with sound 
engineering, you get enduring 


service. 


Again and again, users of 
FIDELITY MACHINES for the 
textile, wire, packing, asbestos, 
rubber and allied industries re- 
port production that has ex- 
ceeded expectations—in volume, 
sustained quality and low operat- 


ing cost. 


Precision is inherent in the 
machines which FIDELITY 
makes for such operations as 
knitting, braiding, winding and 
spooling. Control, measurement 
and inspection are repetitive 
operations in every department. 
This devotion to precision per- 
vades the plant and makes the 
name FIDELITY your safeguard 
to production either through its 
own machines or those which it 
may produce for you. 

For more information, write for a copy of 

“Facilities” and special bulletins on ma- 


chines for knitting, braiding, spooling or 
winding. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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ay 


so bomb-blasted that immediate produc- 
tion is impossible, Czechoslovakia is 


egotiating with American concerns for 


the reconstruction of its rail system. 


Czech officials, who estimate that at 


least 2,000 locomotives and 8,000 
freight cars are needed, have begun pre- 


minary discussions with A. G. Hoch- 


baum, foreign representative of the 


aidwin Locomotive Works. 
Despite the eagerness of the Benes 


government to rebuild-its transportation 
system, no final deals for purchase of 
equipment can be made until credit is 
oe ($100,000,000 is sought) by the 


xport-Import Bank. 
Engineers estimate that it will be 


eight years before the war-shattered 
Skoda, Ceskomoravska, and Tatra plants 
can resume normal production of rail- 


ay equipment. 
Russian seizures of Czechoslovakian 


rolling stock for Red Army use in Poland 
and other eastern states have contrib- 
uted to the difficulties. 


Officials of the Czech transport min- 


istry admit that trains to northern and 
western ports are purposely routed to 


‘oid crossing Russian-occupied zones 


because of their inability to obtain safe 
conduct guarantees from Soviet officials. 
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Controls Eased 


Canada suspends ceilings 


on 300 items and relaxes wage 
regulations in move to lift all 
wartime rules gradually. 


OTTAWA-—The first major steps 


have been taken toward freeing the 
Cz 
trols which were the first and among the 
tightest applied by any of the Allied 


nations. 


anadian economy from wartime con- 


Moving toward complete elimination 
restrictions, the government has sus- 


pended price ceilings on some 300 items 
and eased its wage ceiling regulations 


permit raises which were hitherto im- 


possible. 


A Threat in Reserve—The ceilings 


have only been “suspended,” however, 


d Ottawa threatens to reimpose them 
unreasonable price” increases occur. 


The articles now free to rise in price 
run from lipsticks to yachts, as well as 
numerous services, but all are described 


being of a nonstaple character—rela- 


tively insignificant in the average family 


dget. 
Over-all price control went into effect 


late in 1941. Subsidies were adopted to 
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2. Goes on and off <] lf 
3. Will heat any size area 


4. Self contained—a heating plant wit 
additional equipment 


5. Suspended—saves floor space 


6. For commercial and industrial build 
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ont increases in the cost of imported 
and were used also in some cases 


roduction costs rose. Impor- 
the retail price on milk was held 

n after 1943, by a subsidy, in 
+r to prevent a rise in the cost of 


sort Rules Relaxed—Except for the 

sf commodities now freed, the 1941 
ing will prevail. The action last week 
ows a move in the direction of de- 
trol a few weeks earlier: when ceil- 
were lifted on imports from Britain, 

nce, and a number of other coun- 
.. British exporters, among others, 

- complaining that the ceilings, pre- 
ting access to the Canadian market, 
e¢ discriminatory. Now luxury and 
lity articles are free to come in 
} compete with lower-priced domestic 


as. 
Vhile controls held prices generally 
line with the 1941 level, discretion 
to the war labor board to author- 
increases in cases “‘of gross inequality 
pross injustice” resulted in a gradual 
in wages. This discretion is now 
adened to permit increases ‘‘reason- 
ein the circumstances and consistent 
the maintenance of existing prices 
he goods and services which the em- 
er sells.” 
Wage increases granted under the 
et will not be recognized as grounds 
price advances. 
of Higher Prices—Prime 
ister Mackenzie King, announcing 
change, stated the government's 
icy as “one of gradually and carefully 
trolled readjustment. It is quite con- 
able that by the time full decontro! 
chieved the level of Canadian prices 
v be considerably higher than is the 
e today.” 
This warning reflects the Administra- 
's worry about the consequences of 
; Canadian prices which inhibit the 
‘of imports from countries that are 
debt to Canada or borrowing from 
mada through the Exports Credits 
urance Act. 
is low-price situation has lured 
adian producers into export mar- 
s instead of catering to the needy 
me market. Canadian lumber com- 
ies, for instance, would export all 
ir Output if the volume for exports 
not strietly controlled. They com- 
in, without contradiction, that the 
estic price is below cost and that 
fits on exports go to make up the 
kes on domestic sales. 
abor Protests—First reactions to the 
trol relaxation were: from business, 
marked increases in prices of the 
d commodities are anticipated; from 
ot, dissatisfaction with the limited 
ter of wage decontrol and pro- 
s at the suspension of the controls 
prices. 
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A NEW CONCEPT 


MODERN 
] PACKAGING 


Protection against damaging moisture 
inside the package is now economically 
practical with Desiccite*, the highly 
efficient, low-cost drying agent pro- 
a! duced by one of the world’s largest 

manufacturers of desiccants. Any com- 

4 modity, from foods to metal products, 

can be moisture-protected at such low 

cost that manufacturers with packag- 

ing problems are turning to Desiccite 

Wl for “inside packaging protection.” 

| Fiitrol engineers will gladly consult 

with you on your packaging problems, 
Write today for full information. 


Dry Pack with 


— DESICCITE 


a Kr Poduct 
FILTROL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 634 $. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Plants: Vernon, California, and Jackson, Mississippi 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DESICCANTS 
*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago- Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 179.1 178.6 170.1 133.8 
Pe sa¢d0d4 69.5 689 659 494 
Pee Ae 92.3 93.3 84.5 60.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ..... 124.4 124.2 123.6 121.4 
Railroad ...... 119.6. 119.2 118.6 -114.0 
EE «dw eenes 116.6 116.8 116.0 116.5 
Data. Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Lively, But More Sedate 


Since its emotional outburst early 
last week, a flareup largely engendered 
by too much reliance on Washington 
gossip that a definite breaking of the 
strike stalemate was imminent, the. stock 
market has been acting in a more se- 
date fashion. 

However, despite the continued seri- 
ousness of the situation (which re- 
mained unsettled at midweek) and the 
keen disappointment that would be ex- 
-? to follow the dashing of previous 

igh hopes, the stock market has not 

been playing “dead dog.” 
e Normal Lively Pace—Trading has ac- 
tually kept up at a normal liv ely pace. 
The substantial amount of profit-taking 
that has appeared has been easily ab- 
sorbed and, by early this week, the vari- 
ous stock price averages had actually 
managed to climb well above the levels 
that were reached when everything 
looked so rosy. 


Encouraging to the cons: 
of Wall Street, moreover, h 
increasing selectivity shoy 
chases. Even though Comm 
Southern common, a 
mains the most actively 
Board issue, many of the trad! 
chips are becoming more 
prominent among those m 


1945-46 highs. 


¢ Not Rampant—Bullishness, 
isn’t running rampant in all \Vall 
quarters, even though there are fey 
won't admit that the markct ha 

cently given an excellent exhibitio: 
its inherent strength at its present} 


price level. 


For one thing, more than a fey 
perienced observers think that eam, 
in the next six months, or even , 
the next nine months, are like) 
show up poorly in comparison y 
1945 results. Moreover, they believe 
too much weight has been given to 
tax factor and not enough to thie cum 
strangulating effects of rigid OPA; 
ngs and rising operating costs. 

ew Issues—There is still much inf 
tion sentiment in the air. 
that’s not the case in the new is 
In that arena, underwriters hy 
been bidding so merrily for new of 
ings that this week saw the public of 
ing of a small 30-year utility issue a 


field. 
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> fey yflmfor our illustrated catalog, and learn 
t has important and exclusive features of 
‘bition ilifor Chain Link Fence: Deep-Driven 


cnt hillirs, which hold fence permanently 
and in line; Square Frame Gates, 
* Tey Gi ngly free from warping and sagging; 
eam Terminal Posts and U-Bar Line 


lack which increase strength and dura- 
a . Book also shows many types and 
kevedl j ial us@S . «+ -« pictures prominent 


ations . . . contains Anchor Chain 
diagrams and specification tables. 
or Book No, 110. Anchor Post Fence 
670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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DE Fence 


DN-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


NOW LAWN MAINTENANCE 
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Atlas Corporation 


112 Dividend No. 38 

-- on 6% Preferred Stock 

NoricE 1s HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 

<= pad oe 28 tere has bee 
ng . ¥ n 

— one on the Preferred Stock 


Watrter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
January 29, 1946. 


; Check Sales and Salesmen with 


MOORE 
Metlhed Maptacks A 


sitet, shapes, colors. Plain, numbered or lettered. 
A! stationery and map stores. 


ORE PUSH-PIN PHILA., RA 


Union Pacific 23s on about a 2.45% 
basis. , 

There may be some delay, however, 
in the new Higgins, Inc., offering (page 
35). ‘This week Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. stood accused by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission of selling such 
shares before the registration statement 
was in effect and proceedings have been 
instituted to determine whether its 
broker-dealer registration should not be 
suspended or revoked. 


Call for Philip Morris 


Last week’s abrupt postponement of 
the record-breaking Philip Morris & Co. 
debenture offering (BW—Feb.2’45, 
p7+), and the company’s subsequent 
offer to refund $14,258,000 just sub- 
scribed for new 3.6% preferred stock, 
was news of a type not at all to Wall 
Street’s liking. 

Particularly disturbing, since the 

Street had no advance notice of what 
was happening and has long been issu- 
ing some pretty grandiose predictions 
concerning the big earnings the postwar 
years would bring, was that company’s 
reason for taking such drastic action— 
a previously unrevealed sharp drop in its 
recent profits. 
e Disclosures—Despite the almost $4,- 
000,000 of earnings that it was able to 
show for the seven months through 
October, 1945, Philip Morris was finally 
forced to reveal: (1) that November 
operations had produced a loss of $93,- 
000 (before use of a $36,000 federal 
income tax credit); (2) that not over 
$22,000 had been earned in December; 
and (3) that not over $125,000 was 
likely to be earned in the final quarter 
of its present fiscal year, which ends 
Mar. 31, 1946. 

As might be expected, this news im- 

mediately sent the company’s common 
stock spiraling downward. Within two 
days it had dropped from $71 to $58 
and by this week it had even drifted as 
low as $52.50. 
e What’s Behind It—The company re- 
ports that its changed condition has 
been caused by sharply lower sales since 
shipments to the armed forces were vir- 
tually discontinued, its higher manufac- 
turing and tobacco costs, and its inabil- 
ity to raise its prices. It thinks its pres- 
ent troubles will be of short duration, 
and Wall Street generally is inclined 
to agree. 

The Street, nevertheless, is _ still 
stunned by the news, and it frankly 
isn’t particularly optimistic over the 
company’s near-term earnings outlook. 
And, even though it has been assured 
by other companies that the same situ- 
ation is = developing elsewhere in the 
cigaret field, it is carefully watching 
all the tobacco shares at the moment. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO FINANCE 


Conditions today for corpo- 
rate financing are extremely 
favorable. Not in years have 
money rates been so low or 
the public so interested. 
New issues appear on the 
market almost daily and 
are absorbed rapidly. Dur- 
ing the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, American 
corporations issued almost 
a billion dollars of securi- 
ties—$985,478,952, accord- 
ing to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle—for 
new capital. This is nearly 
50% higher than the total 
for the same period in 194+. 
Obviously no corporation 
executive responsible for 
financing sill tgnnee this 
situation. 

Ever since 1888, this firm 
has been active in under- 
writing and distributing 
sound capital issues. The 
list of firms whose original 
underwriting was done by 
Hornblower & Weeks is long 
and diversified, including 
aircraft, electrical equip- 
ment, drug and chemical, 
nasenabile, heavy steel 
products, machine tool, 
packaging, railroad, textile, 
utility, household appli- 
ances, petroleum equip- 
ment and retail stores. 


Care and experience are 
essential in the develop- 
ment of financing plans, and 
the services of a trained, 
smoothly working invest- 
ment house are equally im- 

rtant. A Hornblower & 

eeks Partner can 0 
you to deal efficiently wit 
your financing and will be 
glad to discuss your situa- 
tion with you in confidence 
and without obligation. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


4 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Cleve- 
land; Philadelphia; Detroit; Port- 
land, Me.; Providence; Baltimore; 
B ‘ 
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THE TREND 


A STEEL STRIKE MYSTERY 


(If what follows proves to constitute a historical note 
about the steel strike, so much the better. The general 
point made, however, will still have relevance to the pub- 
lic handling of other labor disputes remaining to be 
settled.) 


© It is a terrific commentary on the conduct of public 
affairs in the United States at this critical juncture that 
the inquiring citizen who studiously reads all of the 
public pronouncements on a strike that has paralyzed 
the steel industry still lacks the information necessary 
to formulate a plausible explanation of its basic cause 
or causes. Yet that is precisely the miserable pass in which 
the country now finds itself. 

It is clear that negotiations broke down and a strike 
was called when representatives of the management 
of the steel industry found it impossible to agree to pay 
a wage increase of 184¢ an hour recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman in an effort to settle the threatened strike 
and accepted by the steelworkers union. The represent- 
atives of the steel companies had previously expressed 
a willingness to pay a wage increase of 15¢ an hour. Thus 
a difference of 34¢ an hour in the wage increase de- 
manded and the increase offered separated the parties 
when the strike was called. 

When it comes to determining the significance of that 
34¢ gap, however, the public pronouncements or the lack 
of them, primarily on the part of the federal government, 
still leaves the inquiring citizens deeply in the dark. The 
original demand of the union was an increase of 25¢ an 
hour. On Oct. 23 last the United States Steel Corp., 
through its vice-president John A. Stephens, rejected 
this demand and remarked, “It is sheer nonsense for 
anyone to talk about the ability of United States Steel 
to absorb this demanded wage increase without a com- 
pensating price increase.” 


© Subsequently someone whom President Benjamin F. 
Fairless of U. S. Steel described in a radio address as “a 
responsible officer of the government” telephoned him 
to inquire if “a $4-a-ton increase in steel price ceilings 
would enable my company to offer a wage increase.” 
Wage negotiations were subsequently reopened and on 
Jan. 1] Fairless reported, “We raised our offer to 15¢ an 
hour . . . after I was informed from Washington by a 
high government official that the government was willing 
to sanction some price increase over the promised $4 a 
ton, if the labor dispute could be settled.” 

In his statement of Jan. 18, urging the companies to 
increase the offer of an increase from 15¢ to 184¢ an hour, 
a penny less an hour than the increase demanded by 
the union in the final negotiations between the parties, 
President Truman never even mentioned the issue of 
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price relief. He said that he had “studied the facts 
figures very carefully” and after “long consider tion” 
concluded that an increase of 184¢ an hour was 
But what facts he considered and his thoughts 
price relief remain a mystery. 


© Since $4 per ton had been the specific figure most g 
mentioned in connection with price relief, soie pe 
concluded that that aspect of the problem at cast wa 
be solved if the companies got as much mote price rq 
than $4 per ton as would be required to pay the dif 
ence between the wage increase of 15¢ an hour alr 
offered and the 184¢ recommended by President } 
man. That difference was variously calculated as tang 
between 70¢ and $1.25 per ton—an amount which seen 
to many far too small to justify a strike in steel. 
In discussing the price relief aspect of the conflic 
steel on Jan. 30, however, Irving S. Olds, chairman of 
board of directors of United States Steel, said tha 
price increase greatly in excess of $6.25 a ton is neces 
to enable us to grant a wage increase of 184¢ an ho 
He stressed the necessity of releasing the industry fron 
existing price squeeze. Olds’ statement is not technic 
inconsistent with the earlier statement by Fairless # 
the offer of a wage increase of 15¢ an hour had 
made after a high government official, operating ano 
mously, had indicated to him that the government wo 
be willing to sanction “some price increase over | 
promised $4 per ton” to get the strike settled. Als, 
should be noted that it was made in the process of nq 
tiations with the federal government on steel pi 
adjustment. 
It is, however, one of a series of statements which, 
the complete absence of any clear-cut and respons 
declaration of the position of the federal government, 
left the public confused and bewildered about a confi 
which affects its welfare in the most profound 
Who was Fairless’ anonymous telephone corresponde 
With what authority did he speak in undertaking to! 
out an ill-conceived wage-boosting program at thes 
expense of users of steel and the possible expens 
touching off decisively a nationally ruinous inflati 
And how much above $4 per ton did he say steel p 
ceilings would be lifted to offset a 15¢-an-hour wage 
crease? There has been no response from Washi 
to any ot these crucial questions except that given 
what has obviously been a vague “don’t quote me” ba 


© Until the federal authorities fill in this shadowy © 
ground of the steel negotiations, there can be n0 J 
formed public judgment of the merits of a dig 

which has disrupted the operation of the entire nati 
economy. 
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